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VOX “SPOTLIGHT” SERIES, pro- 
duced by Ward Botsford: Percussion 
[)L-180 Brass (J)L-300), Strings 
DL-320), Keyboard (DL-362). $6.95 


and (Keyboard) $12.95 


By SHIRLEY FLEMING 


F A MEDAL for meritorious service 
I were to be awarded within the record 
industry, at least one emphatic vote would 
be given to Vox for their informative, well 
put together, attractively presented ‘‘Spot- 
light’ Series, devoting a record each to 
percussion, brass, and strings, two records 
to ke y board, and a woodwind album to 
be issued in the fall This is the only 
bird’s eve historical survey of musical 
instruments available on records, as far 
as I know, and it is not only engrossing to 
listen to but provides an essential appen- 
dix to anv understanding of music history 

One well may wonder why such a sure- 
fire project had not long since been car- 
ried out by one of the record companies 
Possibly the answer lies in the size of the 
undertaking: several years in preparation, 
pilgrimages to the various havens of 
incient instruments, research into the 
background of obsolete instruments (a 
task sometimes exhausting in its contra- 
dictions and complexities), the choice of 
appropriate music for each instrument 
to sav nothing of the choice of players 
{ tive book- 


lets to go with the separate albums. 


and finally, the preparation « 


These booklets (which, incidentally, 
can be obtained separately) deserve men- 
tion in themselves here are thoughtful 
ind readable notes by R D. Darrell on 
the general history, workings, and func- 
tions of the instruments concerned 
These are augmented by large charts 
picturing each instrument and giving a 
considerable amount of information con- 
cerning its construction and capabilities, 
is well as its time and place of origin and 
ts “first or best known use” There are, 
is well, photographs of some of the actual 
instruments used in recording, short 


biographies of each instrument individual- 


lv, notes on the demonstration music 
played and its composer, a recommended 
bibliography, and several paragraphs by 
the recording engineer \ll this, and 


sound as well. Our congratulations and 
thanks to producer Ward Botsford 

Phe percussion and brass albums have 
been discussed in these pages before 
“Spotlight on Strings’, the latest of the 
series to be tantalizingly doled out, makes 
use, for the most part, of instruments 

the Henri Casadesus Collection long 
housed in Symphony Hall, Boston; 
hey are well presented here by various 


members of the Boston Symphony Or- 


che stra There are, of course, a goodly 

mber of samplings of instruments in 
the mainstream of musical development, 
such as viols of all sizes, a viola d'amore, 


rebec (remarkably sweet to the ear), 


All About Instruments — Past, Present ...........00e cece eee And Missing 


and an enticingly challenging perform- 
ance(s) of one passage of music in turn 
upon an Amati violin, a Guiseppe G. B 
Guarnerius, a Strad, and a 1956 Haenel. 
You takes your choice and you picks 
the order; answers on page 22 of accom- 
panying literature.) The arrangement of 
examples is intelligently paired in some 
cases: viola da gamba and cello, quinton 
and viola The concluding performance 
of a Beethoven quartet movement, first 
by a quartet of viols and then by the violin 
family, seems to me an_ exceptionally 
good idea \side from such prominent 
instruments as these, there are also others 
less familiar: a lyre, a dulcimer, an arch- 
lute, a mandola, to name a few. Each is 
heard in music suitable if not written 
expressly for it. The sessions are not only 
illuminating; some are concerts besides. 

The new “Spotlight on Keyboard” set, 
inasmuch as it is allotted two discs in- 
stead of one, deserves mention before we 
take leave of this unusual grouping. Most 
of it was recorded at the Belle Skinner 
Collection of Old Instruments in Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. The instruments in this 
famous collection are tuned weekly, and 
the benefits of such treatment are easily 
discerned in the demonstrations by pianist 
Bruce Simonds. All types of keyboard 
instruments familiar by name—if not by 
sound—are represented: virginals dating 
from 1556, spinets, harpsichords (five of 
them), clavichords, and several early 
pianos. One of the curious facts to emerge 
is the great difference in sound between 
two instruments of the same type; an even 
more pertinent curiosity is the effect of a 
work written for the modern piano 
Ondine from Ravel's Gaspard de la Nuit) 
played first upon a Steinway grand, then 
in turn on clavichord, harpsichord, and a 
square piano of the early 1800's. Alto- 
gether, an eloquent and subtle lesson in the 
stylistic demands of different instruments. 
\lso, four organs make their appearance 
in this album, ranging from the Skinner 
“No. 1" Venetian organ, thought to date 
from 1498, to the giant four-manual 
Cadet Chapel organ at West Point, played 
here by Claire Coci. Then there are side 
glances at instruments which are purely 
museum pieces today—a German glas- 
chord, a hurdy-gurdy, a monochord with 
keyboard. In summary, the far-flung 
branches of the keyboard family are well 
represented and adequately shown off. 

It will be to the loss of many, many 
listeners if this series is checked off as 
“merely educational” and therefore in 
the category, say, ol a good dictionary. 
Educational it is, but it is intensely inter- 
esting and entertaining in addition, and 
worth having on hand to come back to 
from time to time as curiosity and pleasure 
dictate. The sound throughout is ex- 
cellent and, as indicated in a previous 
review of the percussion set, sometimes 


quite thrilling 





MUSIC MINUS ONE: Schubert: 
Quintet in A, Op. 114 (‘Trout’); 
Schumann: Quintet in E flat, Op. 
44. Classic String Ensemble. Clas- 
sic Editions MMO-11/5 and MMO- 
21/24 respectively (each perform- 
ance lacking an instrument; missing 
part supplied with each disc); with 
piano missing, $7.50; others, $6.95. 


ATHERE are probably many amateur 
chamber music players who have known 
for a long time about Music Minus 
One but have not got around to giving 
the thing a try. Well, the time finally 
came for me: I drew two MMO rec- 
ords sans viola, each with a brand new 
copy of the missing part (Peters 
Edition, no less), and nobody was home 
but my friend Sigmund (the cat). 
Feeling a little self-conscious at the 
prospect of entering into such close 
rapport with a mere phonograph, I 
nevertheless turned it on, picked up 
my viola, and wondered what next. 

The. fellows were very obliging, I 
must say. My invisible violinist 
sounded a good 440 and even gave me 
a moment or two to tune; then he 
rapped out a smart “measure for 
nothing” and we were on our way. 
At least, they were on their way. At 
my entrance in the eleventh measure 
of the ‘Trout’ I hesitated a second 
expecting my friends to come in with 
me, but they didn’t, and rightly, be- 
cause the passage is for viola solo. 
These MMO gentlemen are, to that 
extent, merciless. You can’t shout for 
a return to letter “A’’, so you catch 
up or else. 

By the time we reached the Finale 
(they had taken a nice, unfrantic 
tempo in the Scherzo) I had overcome 
most of my initial skepticism regarding 
this undertaking. The cat, however, 
was by now plainly disapproving and 
had retired elsewhere to sit it out. 

The MMO system cannot, of course, 
match the real thing, but as training 
it has something to offer. Though it is 
impossible to balance the sound of an 
instrument under your ear with the 
collective sound emerging from the 
speaker, the missing part player never- 
theless forms a fairly clear impression 
of his own role in the ensemble; he 
cannot lag or fumble, and he must look 
sharp. I would imagine the experience 
to be rather less valuable to the leader 
of a group, say the first violinist, who 
is accustomed to setting the pace. But 
a session or two with this unseen com- 
pany surely will help any other to hold 
his own when next he meets with play- 
ers of flesh and blood. Still, meet with 
them he must, for this “splendid isola- 


tion”’ is no substitute for making music 


with musicians. —S.F. 
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By LAWRENCE 


NE OF THE mysteries of this Do- 
O It-Yourself Age is the increasing 
popularity of “spoken word’’ records. 
We might logically expect that the same 
generation which built its own bomb 
cellars and fired its own hot-rods would 
be enterprising enough to do its own 
reading—but apparently not. Today, 
after lovely lady has stooped to folly 
and begun smoothing her hair with auto- 
matic hand, the disc she puts upon the 
phonograph undoubtedly is Norman Vin- 
cent Peale’s own recording of ‘‘The Powe1 
of Positive Thinking”. It is enough to 
make one lose hope. 

We have always been interested in the 
spoken word, however; to read has ever 
been to listen inwardly—a fact which 
champions of the current poetry records 
seem to have forgotten when they suggest 
(I think falsely) that poems were written 
only to be read aloud. Bonamy Dobrée 
has stated unequivocally that “‘whenever 
we read a book, although we do not read 
it aloud, or even consciously form the 
words in our minds, we are aware of a 
voice. It is as though some one had been 
speaking to us, telling us some thing, or 
working upon our feelings.”” Certainly 
Willa Cather agreed with him when once 
she called Sarah Orne Jewett ‘clearly a 
voice, an authentic voice”’. 

Is the only justification for the current 
releases, then, that of making poetry 
available either to the blind, the lazy, or 
the illiterate? I cannot believe those who 
have made Dylan Thomas so fashionable 
so fast are necessarily so defined. There 
must be another audience as well: those 
who seek some authentic interpretation 
which they think otherwise unavailable. 
(So, on the simplest level, the most helpful 
of all spoken records is that of Gertrude 
Stein reading her own works, for Miss 
Stein inserts pauses and punctuation 
where. her printed prose does not.) It is 
presumably improper to question the 
poet’s right to read his own verses for 


An émigré Ohioan now resident in 
Beverly Hills, Dr. Stewart was a pro- 
fessor of English at U. C. L. A. before 
retiring to devote himself to creative 
writing. His “John Scott of Amwell”, 
the standard work on this obscure figure, 
is published by the University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 


Tune, 1957 





Gradus ad Parnassum 


D. STEWART 


profit and with authority—we shall have 
to consider that matter on a more auda- 
cious day. What are we to do, however, 
about those recordings which are modern 
interpretations of “‘the classics’’ and hence 
lack this label of authenticity? 

Decca’s new Parnassus Series shows 
both the excellent and the execrable in 
the current releases. It is regrettable 
that the former is in such small amount 
while the latter is so abundant. Will 
anyone join me in a moratorium on the 
mortuary voice? I am tired of the words 
of dead poets being read as though they 
were indeed a voice from the grave. 
Consider **‘The Heart Speaks: Lyrics 
of Love’’ (DL-9043) where some of the 
finest lyrics in our language (Wyatt to 
Housman) are embalmed with the most 


maudlin of interpretations. (We have 
been spared only a background of violins 
and twittering birds Where there is 
irony in a poem, ti vices wash it 
away—the other qualii:cs they drown and 
leave only the image of death. Aware- 


ness of the tomb may underlie most great 
poetry, but it was not in the image of a 
Victorian mausoleum where necrophilia 
was a stylish disease. 

“‘The Heroic Soul: Poems of Patri- 
otism’”’ (DL-9044) is further hampered 
by poor material. ‘Barbara Frietchie”’ 
is an example of the sort of poem which, 
if an adult ever thinks of it at all, is 
thought of hazily and somewhat pleas- 
antly. This record dispels the illusion. 
Nothing so tests a poem as does a public 
reading; and what one can say most 
charitably of many of our American 
patriotic classics is that they, like prayer, 
should be considered only in the privacy 
of one’s closet. Whitman's “When Lilacs 
Last in the Dooryard Bloom'd” seems 
morbid, as indeed it may be; but the 
interpreter here makes it sound no better 
than “O Captain, My Captain”, a poem 
which even the album jacket admits is 
inferior. 

‘*The Fun Makers: An Evening with 
the Humorists’”’ (DL-9042) has hardly 
a laugh, although the contents include 
some W. S. Gilbert (without the musical 
background) and such parlor classics as 
“Casey at the Bat” and “A Visit from 
St. Nicholas’’. 


Jay Jostyn, whom some 


of us will remember as radio’s Mr. Dis- 
trict Attorney, makes ‘‘Abdul A-bul-bul 







Gielgud: “‘authority and brilliance’ 


A-mir’’ an exception when he gives it 
perhaps the best reading it has had since 
Chautauqua. Jostyn does all that can be 
done with the material, and when we 
hear him we are led to believe the poem 
is actually better than realistically we 
know it is. 

“Words to Live By: Prayers and 
Inspirations’’ (DL-9045) devotes one 
side to readings from the Bible. The other 
side cuts the strata of “inspirational” 
verse: from Robert Browning all the 
way down to Edward R. Sill. Stevenson's 
“Requiem” gets particularly rough treat- 
ment: the second stanza is omitted and 
the familiar second verse (“Dig my 
grave and let me lie’) comes out “Dig 
the grave and let me die."’ One of the 
readers favors the caesura, and Milton's 
“On His Biindness’’ begins: ‘When I 
consider [brief pause] how my _|inter- 
minable pause] light [done with a rising, 
questioning inflection] is spent.” The 
readings from Scripture seem less offensive, 
but on so personal a matter each must 
himself decide. 

‘Famous Poems That Tell Great 
Stories’? (DL-9040) has two excellent 
readings: Fredric March's gallop through 
“Paul Revere’s Ride’, which makes Long- 
fellow exciting even for adults, and Alex- 
ander Scourby’s evocative canter in 
“Paul Re- 
vere’s Ride’’ has here a musical setting—a 


Noyes’ ‘‘The Highwayman”. 


curious addition since this same collection 
gives us hymns and even The Star Spangled 
Banner without music! Browning's fa- 
mous war horse, ‘“My Last Duchess” 
folded at the gate. De mortuis, etc. 
‘‘William Shakespeare: Immortal 
Scenes and Sonnets” (DL-9041) is the 
best of the six records and is, in brief 
compass, the epitome of their faults and 
virtues. John Gielgud and Pamela 
Brown do two scenes from Romeo and 
Juliet; they are obviously too mature for 
the sentimental rhetoric which Shakes- 
peare gave his star-crossed lovers, but 
they are still sensitive interpreters— 
despite Gielgud’s tremolo. Gielgud also 


’ 


135 





reads the first three of Hamlet's soliloquies 
“O that this too too solid flesh’’, ‘‘O what 
a rogue’, and ““To be or not to be’) with 
in authority and brilliance which come 
only from knowing the play intimately 
and having constructed a rationale for 
Not only 


is each speech read effectively as a speech, 


Hamlet's character and action 


the three together draw the pattern ol 
Hamlet's mental and emotional develop- 


ment; the voice in each of the speeches 





is, as are the speeches themselves, care- 
fully different. Hamlet has always been 
the most perplexing of Shakespeare's 
plays. When one hears Gielgud’s reading 
of the soliloquies, a great many problems 
disappear and Hamlet is before us 

When Shakespeare is read on this record 
by other readers, we revert to the di- 
lemma of the series: whether it is Felicia 
Hemans or William Shakespeare, the 
least and the greatest of our writers are 








We 


shall never have great poetry recordings 


equally transmogrified into hams. 
until we get readers who are interpreters: 
men and women who first, as critics, can 
fathom the poet's intention and then, as 
performers, are modest enough to let 
their voices be the poet's instrument. 
Otherwise we shall all be forced to advo- 
cate the doctrine that poems, like yester- 
day’s model children, should be seen and 
not heard. 





A Fieldful of Sprouts from the Old Sod 


New Music from Old Erin: Vol. | 
Vegalithic Ritual Dances Boydell 


Vusic for Strings (Bodley); Suite of 
Irish Airs (May); Vol. I1—Variations 
on a Popular Tune (Potter); Three 
Pieces for Strings Kelly); The Dirge 


of Ossian; MacAnanty's Reel (Larchet 
Irish Suite for Strings (Dutt); Radio 
Eireann Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Milan Horvat Decca DL- 
9843 and DL-9844, $3.98 each. 


AHERE is a collection of unusual but 
entirely worth-while compositions by con- 
temporary Irish composers Decca is 
breaking new ground with these albums 
and all the unfamiliar names may frighten 
away those used to a more standard bill- 
ot-lare Don't let it, however; the pieces 
make for easv and entertaining listening 
For the most part they are colorful in 
orchestration, quite diatonic and modal 
in harmony, and of considerable lyric 
beauty 

Brian Boydell b.1917 Is represented 
by one of his latest works (1956) and one 
which might be characterized as an Irish 
Rite of Spring \lthough far less savage 
than Stravinsky's, it is based on ancient 


scales and harmonies which are combined 


with strong and persistent rhythms to 
give us an imaginative evocation of early 
pagan sacrificial rituals. 

The Music for Strings by Seriose Bodley 
b.1933) was written when the compose: 
was only nineteen. It is an entirely un- 
pretentious and very pleasant work which 
utilizes folk-like melodies richly har- 
monized and orchestrated. Especially 
fine is the Adagio non troppo movement 
which, although perhaps not entirely 
original in flavor, seems to me quite sin- 
cere and expressive. Its basically simple 
harmonic idiom is reminiscent of Paul 
Creston’s Partita for flute, violin and or- 
chestra 

The Suite of Frederick May (b.1911) 
is pastorale in feeling and has a slight 
French Impressionistic quality mixed with 
its unabashed use of pure and simple 
Irish melodies. Its sole purpose seems to 
be to entertain and delight the listener and 
it fills the bill quite successfully. 

The “popular” tune which A. J. Potter 
b. 1918) uses for his Variations is in no 
way related to rock-and-roll, thank 
- it is a very sweet Irish folk 
melody called ‘‘The Wild Colonial Boy”. 


lhere are seven variations in all, and they 


heavens; 


range in expression from the lyrical to the 





Not so echt Deutsch 


New Directions in Music and Sound, 
Vol. 2: French Suite 
Egk); Symphony No. 6 for Large Or- 

RIAS Symphony 

Orchestra conducted by Ferenc Fric- 

say Decca DL-9861, $3.98 


After Rameau 


chestra (Hartmann 


, rania 702? 
Gewandhaus (Egk Urania 7022 


AVOLUME I of this series, including 
works by Blacher, von Einem, Fortner 
Hartmann, and Liebermann, was _ re- 
viewed by J. L. in the June, 1955 issue 
This second volume brings us two larger 
works, both of which are, I think, of con- 
siderable merit You may feel on first 
hearing that the title of the Egk work isa 
trifle misleading—and so it is. He does 
not attempt to copy Rameau, or even to 
transplant him to the twentieth century 
Harmonically, this composition is written 
in a dissonant-diatonic stvle which carries 
with it very little archaic flavor It is, 
however, divided into five short contrast- 


movements which contain a certain 


is 


clarity, lightness and finesse, and these 
qualities might be said to allude to the 
French master’s style. I find it a charm- 
ing, witty and most satisfying piece, quite 
original in flavor. The Hartmann Sym- 
phony is of a different character alto- 
gether. It is an immense, very dissonant 
and dramatic work which displays an un- 
common intensity of expression and 
mastery of orchestration. The notes on 
the record jacket claim that Hartmann’s 
style is derived from Alban Berg’s; I 
find it much more closely allied to that of 
Barték. In fact, the total impression 
seems to me highly reminiscent of the 
latter’s Music for Strings, Percussion and 
Celesta, with its slow beginning, its rhyth- 
mic complexities, and its intricate use of 
percussive effects. You may find the close 
harmonies and complicated rhythmic 
patterns a bit exhausting at first, but re- 
peated hearings will not doubt prove re- 
warding. Both performances are most 
persuasive and the recording is brilliant 


-D.H.M. 


and clear 


Colorful and 
happy music, this, with no attempt at the 


humorous and satirical. 


“intellectualized”’ type of variation. 

We encounter diatonic harmonies and 
simple lyricism also in the Three Pieces 
for Strings of Thomas C. Kelly (b. 1917), 
but this time the music is of a more serious 
nature. There is probably less of an 
“Trish”’ flavor here than in the preceding 
works, but it is no less immediately appeal- 
ing. 

The Dirge of Ossian by John F. Larchet 
(b. 1884) is probably the most moving se- 
lection in this grouping. Rich-textured 
string chords support a slow and wonder- 
fully expressive hymn-like theme. Mac- 
Ananty's Reel, by the same composer, is in 
pleasant contrast to the Dirge, although I 
felt that a more sparkling texture of or- 
chestration would add to its effectiveness. 

With the J/rish Suite of Arthur Duff 
(b. 1899) we are definitely back in the 
homeland. This is a pleasant and skill- 
fully arranged collection of folk tunes, 
some gay, some slow, and all beautiful. 

Milton Horvat and his forces seem to 
me competent indeed, and of course 
the latter have an understandable affinity 
for this music. Certainly Decca is to be 
complimented for proving to us that 
Ireland is making a_ significant con- 
tribution to contemporary music—a fact 
not generally realized. 
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Record Reviews 


HERE IS IN SOULS @ sympathy with sounds, and as 


the mind is pitched the ear is pleased with malting 


airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in unison 


with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart 


replies. 


J. S. BACH: Sonata in G minor for Oboe 
and Harpsichord; HINDEMITH: So- 
nata for English Horn and Piano; 
Sonata for Oboe and Piano; DUTIL- 
LEUX: Sonata for Oboe and Piano; 
Louis Speyer (English horn and oboe); 
Daniel Pinkham (harpsichord); David 
Barnett (piano). Unicorn UNLP-1028, 
$3.98. 

ATHIS record might conceivably be sub- 

titled ‘The Virtuoso Speyer’, for the 

veteran wind player of the Boston Sym- 
phony performs brilliantly not only on 
the oboe but also on the English horn. 

The compositions, though not often 

played, are for the most part interesting 

and _ entertaining. The Bach “oboe 

sonata”’ is actually an arrangement of a 

sonata for violin and clavier which is more 

familiarly heard as a flute sonata and has 
so been recorded a number of times. 

Considered a ‘doubtful’ work of Bach 

by some sources, it is nevertheless quite 

effective as performed here, although I 

personally prefer the warmer sounding 

flute version. Of the Hindemith sonatas 
only the one for oboe has been recorded 
previously. Both sonatas, though not 
particularly profound, fully exploit the 
resources of each instrument and are 
written with Hindemith’s usual fine 
craftsmanship. The 1947 sonata by the 
contemporary Frenchman. Henri Du- 
tilleux, is by far the most powerful work 

on the record. Winner of the 1938 

Grand Prix de Rome, this talented com- 

poser writes with great originality, com- 

bining rhythmic vitality with a sure 
knowledge of counterpoint. His sonata 
is performed with outstanding dexterity 
by Speyer and Barnett. The sound of the 

instruments is exceptionally clean, but I 

should have wished for a less resonant hall, 

especially for works of such an intimate 


nature. -I.K. 
7 


BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 14 in C 
sharp minor, Op. 27, No. 2 (‘Moon- 
light’); Sonata No. 8 in C minor, 
Op. 13 (‘‘Pathétique’’); Sonata No. 23 
in F minor, Op. 57 (‘‘Appassionata’’); 
Rudolf Serkin (piano). Columbia ML- 
5164, $3.98. 

ATHESE sonatas have been recorded 

again and again, but performances like 

Serkin’s are always welcome. There are 


June, 1957 





— William Cowper 


times when he seems almost too self- 
consciously meticulous, such as in the 
Allegretto of the “Moonlight. Usually 
he is warm, yet strong; individual, but 
not neurotic; dramatic, but always con- 
trolled. Some will complain that he opens 
the ‘Moonlight’ at too slow a tempo; 
I would add to this that it is probably 
not metrically free enough and lacks a 
certain flowing quality which, as I see it, 
the music demands. The Pathétique 
also may be somewhat too straight-laced 
to satisfy all tastes, but a technically more 
secure performance does not exist, to my 
knowledge. Not primarily noted for 
clear and rapid finger-work, Serkin is 
nevertheless more than capable of pro- 
ducing it when the occasion demands. 
I have always believed that his A ppas- 
sionata was second to none, and this more 
recent performance confirms my earlier 
impression. He uses more pedal than is 
usually encountered in this work, and the 
result is a mass of symphonic-like sounds 
of great dramatic intensity. Nor are 
delicacy and phrasing ignored when 
needed, but they are blended into the 
whole and the result is an interpretation 
of great depth and power. The recording 
is well-nigh perfect. D.H.M. 
a 
BERLIOZ: Overtures—Béatrice et Béné- 
dict, Waverly, Benvenuto Cellini; Phil- 
harmonic Promenade Orchestra con- 
ducted by Sir Adrian Boult. West- 
minster W-LAB-7054, $7.50. 
Beecham, Royal Phil Columbia ML-5064 
Martinon, Lamoureux Urania 7048 
Munch, Paris Cons London LL-466 
ATHIS disc is the second in a series from 
Westminster of the complete overtures. 
In Waverly we have one of the most in- 
triguing “Opus 1's’ in the entire orches- 
tral literature, foreshadowing as it does 
the future greatness of its composer. 
Benvenuto Cellini, second in popularity 
only to Roman Carnival, needs no intro- 
duction here. The opera Béatrice et Béné- 
dict was the last of Berlioz’ works, and 
listening to its overture side by side with 
Waverly is of great interest in tracing his 
growth from a talented young man to a 
mature giant. Sir Adrian and company 
get off to a slow start (B. & B.) but they 
soon swing into stride and subsequently 
turn in intelligent and well integrated 
performances. The raison d'etre of W- 


LAB recordings is of course the sound. 
Here it would be hard to match for tonal 


realism, brilliance, and sheer spacious- 
ness. The price gives one pause, but for 
the buyer seeking superb sound at no 
sacrifice of performance quality this disc 
is well worth the money. T.S.M. 
e 
BRAHMS: Piano Concerto No. 2 in B 
flat, Op. 83; Friedrich Wiihrer (piano) 
with the Stuttgart Pro Musica Orches- 
tra conducted by Walther Davisson. 
Vox PL-9790, $4.98. 
Horowitz, NBC...... < 
Backhaus, Vienna Phil. . . 
Rubinstein, Boston Sym, ... 


. Victor LCT-1025 
. -London LL-628 
. Victor LM-1728 
AOF LATE noted for some remarkable 
Schubert, Wihrer joins in the assault 
on the heights of Brahms’ monumental 
B Flat Concerto with doubtful results. 
Although indisputably a master virtuoso, 
and a sensitive and capable artist, he ap- 
pears baffled by the symphonic character 
and rhythmic complexities of this work. 
His playing is generally muddy, and his 
phrasing is awkward and_ frequently 
obscure. Piano and orchestra are poorly 
coordinated, alternately dragging and then 
forging ahead, each apparently oblivious 
to what the other is doing. This adds up 
to a singularly ponderous and yet inde- 
cisive performance. This reviewer found 
himself thinking longingly of the old 
Horowitz-Toscanini offering with its crys- 
tal clarity of conception and tremendous 
vigor and drive. The sound is good but 
perfect balance has not been achieved. 


—T.S.M. 
© 


BYRD: Mass for four voices; Mass for 
five voices; The Renaissance Singers 
conducted by Michael Howard. West- 
minster XWN-18401, $3.98. 

BYRD: Motets—Senex puerum portabet; 
Sacerdotes Domini; Justorum animae; 
O magnum misterium; Salve Sancta 
Parens; Salve Regina; Assumpta est 
Maria; Ave Maria; Ave Verum Cor 
pus; O sacrum convivium; Christe qui 
lux es et dies; The Renaissance Singers 
conducted by Michael Howard. West- 
minster XWN-18402, $3.98. 

ATHE current catalogues list three re- 

cordings of the Masses, each representing a 

distinctly individual approach to the 

exalted music. Yet a fourth version, now 
retired, was totally. different from any of 
them. The recording now under consid- 
eration is about as near to a middle course 
as we could hope to find. The chorus is 
apparently a medium-sized group, notable 
for fine clarity and admirable intonation. 
The conductor maintains a generally even 
flow; though he does shade the music 
quite considerably, he does so without 
recourse to the long ritards and obvious 
polishing that T.B. Lawrence favored with 
his Fleet Street Choir. On the other hand, 
this is not the bright soloistic approach of 

Safford Cape and his Pro Musica Antiqua 

group. In comparison with John Bath's 

London Choral Society, I would say 
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Howard's singers have the edge, though 


it is not a tremendous one 

Byrd's motets are among the finest 
things in British music, not only the 
relatively familiar Justorum animae, Ave 
Verun ind Christe qui lux es et dies, but 
ilso the pieces on the program that come 
is novelties They are sung in the tra- 
ditional British style, in ethereal, rathet 
clipped voices, with due attention to 
lights ind shades, but without the long- 
drawn-out polishing and organization 
such as the Harvard Glee Club gives to 
this tvpe of music. Interesting things are 
done in the redistribution of the all-male 
voices, sometimes with the altos appearing 
on the top, and with transposition fre- 
quently the order of the day. The texture 
of the choir is bright and clear, the in- 


P.L.M 


tonation excellent 
- 


CARPENTER: Adventures in a_ Per- 
hulator; PHILLIPS: Selections from 


ey's Readers; 


amou 





: Eastman-Roches- 
ter Symphony Orchestra conducted by 


Howard Hanson. Mercury MG-50136, 


$3.98 

AAMERICAN charm and spontaneity 

are the warp and woof of this happy pair, 

and both works strive at no more than 
that. This immunity from pretense saves 

them from the often fruitless quest for a 

new way to be more modern which mars 

many a score of our time that doesn’t 
know whether it is post-romantic or post- 
impressionist, that doesn’t know what key 

it’s in, etc. Hanson and cohorts provide a 

healthy, refreshing and well balanced 

tonic with McGuffey (1934), which is of a 

strictly ‘“‘pops’’ nature, and Perambulator 

1914), which cuts a bit deeper both in 

material and finish Bright playing, 

bright recording. ].B.L 
7. 

CHAVEZ: Sinfonia No. 5 for Strings; 
BEN-HAIM: Concerto for Strings, Op 
40; M-G-M String Orchestra con- 
ducted by Izler Solomon M-G-M 
E-3423, $3.98. 

AIF you are familiar with Chavez, this 

work probably will surprise you because 

it is strangely devoid of his usual Mexican 
elements. It is in a moderately dissonant 
neoclassical style, and represents a lesser 
known facet of this remarkable com- 
poser’s genius. Nor is it less interesting 

His ideas 

ilways are expressive, and his con- 


than his more popular works 


trapuntal developments well controlled 
One unusual effect is the use of har- 
monics in the slow movement, which give 

strange bell-like effect The Ben- 
Haim is to these ears an indifferently in- 
teresting composition in a mildly modal 
style Perhaps the most important sec- 
tion is the slow movement which, with its 
rich chords and muted textures, is really 
quite expressive. Izler Solomon has im- 
pressed on former occasions, and again 
here he shows that he is a talented young 
conductor worthy of notice However, 
his orchestra does not seem to be suffi- 
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ciently skilled technically. The recording 
is clear and well-balanced, although it is 
lacking somewhat in resonance. By the 
way, M-G-M has been releasing quite a 
few such unusual compositions by mod- 


erns D.H.M 
s 


CHOPIN: Polonaise in A flat, op. 53; 
Impromptu in G flat, Op. 51; Nocturne 


in F, Op. 15, No. 1; Waltzes in D flat 
Op. 64, No. 1; C sharp minor, Op. 64, 


No. 2; D flat, Op. 70, No. 3; A flat, 
Op. 42; A flat, Op. 69, No. 1; A minor, 
Op. 34, No. 2; Ballade in G minor, Op. 


23; Mazurka in C sharp minor, Op. 59, 
No. 3; Scherzo in C sharp minor, Op. 
39; Philippe Entremont (piano). Con- 
cert Hall Society CHS-1502, $3.98 
AENTER Philippe Entremont, at twenty, 
possessed of gifts of interpretation rarely 
found in artists twice his age, and already 
a master of style, technique, and dramatic 
values with the know-how to effectively 
present them all. The recital begins with 
an A flat Polonaise that is delivered with a 
sweep and character rarely realized. The 
program further includes the rarely heard 
Impromptu, Op. 51, a tenderly sensitive 
account of the Op. 15 Nocturne, a C sharp 
minor Waltz played with strangely at- 
tractive phrasing, and the most poig- 
nantly soulful account of the G minor 
Ballade | have ever heard. Only one small 
quibble can be found with what are 
otherwise brilliant performances of stirring 
character, and that is with the accelerated 
tempi (it is marked Lento) in the A minor 
Waltz. All this superior artistry is marred, 
unfortunately, by the most inept engi- 
neering I have encountered in years. The 
quality of the sound on this disc could 
easily be matched by an inexperienced 
amateur. Doubtless the blame does not 
belong to Concert Hall; its editors must 
have acquired a tape beyond electronic 
repair. One way or the other, I was glad 
to hear this evidence of great things to 


come from M. Entremont A.K. 
* 


CLAFLIN: La Grande Bretéche; Patricia 
Brinton (Wife Richard Owen (hus- 
band); William Blankenship (Lover); 
Sheila Jones (Maid); Earl Gilmore 
Pierre, the Gardener); Werner Harms, 
Kari Nurmala, Eugene Hartzell (male 
trio); Vienna Orchestra, conducted by 
F. Charles Adler. Composers Re- 
cordings Inc. CRI-108X, $4.98. 

ANO less than four composers have 

recently made operas of the famous Bal- 

zac story. The question one must ask 
when considering any of them is whether 
or not it has added anything to the 
original, or indeed rivaled the effect of the 
shocking tale as Balzac tells it. Avery 
Claflin, certainly, knows how to write 
music. He can make a commentary in 
his orchestra that is at once songful and 
telling, and he makes good use of his 
instrumental resources. As for the voices, 
the case is less clear. The text stands out 
understandably as the singers project it, 


but never for an instant does one forget 
that it is being sung, or that it is not 
natural to sing it. How much of the 
blame for this actually belongs to the 
singers I am not sure, but I suspect that 
they are only partly culpable. The best 
of them is the soprano impersonating the 
wife; hers is a naturally lovely voice, and 
she sings with some passion. The husband, 
however, is quite stiff, and his love-making 
carries no conviction. Otherwise, too, 
this precise and clean recording fails to 
convey the illusion of a stage performance. 
In the room or out, the singers sound 
pretty much the same, as though they are 
all standing in a row for a concert work- 
out. It should be said for the composer 
that the ending really comes alive dra- 
matically, much more so than what has 


Ya. 


gone before. 
ra 
DELLO JOIO: Meditations on Ecclesi- 
astes; Oslo Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Alfredo Antonini; WIG- 
GLESWORTH: 


Vienna Orchestra conducted by F. 


Symphony No. 1; 


Charles Adler. Composers Recordings 

Inc. CRI-110, $4.98. 
AINTENSE, immense, utterly Biblical 
ate the Meditations (on the first verses 
from Ecclesiastes, III). They evolve 
rather than abut, which must have pro- 
vided some rather unique choreographic 
opportunities for José Limon. A finely 
fashioned performance from Oslo, with 
commensurate sound. From Vienna, an 
equally danceable score by Boston-born 
(1918) Frank Wigglesworth. By con- 
trast this music is secular, relaxed even 
when under tension, and ever tuneful, 
although its eclecticism evokes such dis- 
parate deities as Ives and Messiaen. 
Adler elicits a persuasive reading and it 
is cleanly engineered. al ew 

& 


DONIZETTI: String Quartet No. 9 in D 
minor; BAZZINI: String Quartet No. 
3 in E flat, Op. 76; Quartetto della 
Scala. London/Telefunken LGX-66063, 
$2.49. 

ASURPRISES seem continually to pop 

up in the chamber music field, and here is 

one of the most recent: a quartet by one 

Antonio Bazzini, who lived from 1818 to 

1897 and who is now for the first time, 

apparently, being made known to U. S. 

listeners via recording. Bazzini was a 

concert violinist and composer who be- 

came director of the Milan Conservatory 
and, judging from this work, was not 
unaware of what had been going on in 
chamber music during the preceding 
generation or so in the colder countries 
north of him. Certainly there seems to 
be a nod to Beethoven in the motive- 
development of the first movement, and 
perhaps in its attention to part-writing 
as well. Though there are no profound 
revelations here, what emerges is a mature 

and rather happy Allegro, reflective of a 

full imagination and a sense of purpose. 

The second movement is the “‘light’’ one, 
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followed by a solid set of theme and 
variations which shows a sharp awareness 
of sonority on the composer's part and 
the performers’. The finale is dramatic 
in a stagestruck sort of way, and though 
perhaps a little wandering it carries the 
listener with it. Altogether, the work has 
individuality, and points to Bazzini as a 
composer worth exploring. There are 
six quartets to his credit; now we may 
hope for an importation of the other five. 

The Donizetti dates from the com- 
poser’s early 20's. It is a trip you take 
with him not in order to get where you're 
going but to enjoy the scenery along the 
way, and the traveling is pleasant. There 
is a touch of Haydn and even a little 
Schubert in the first movement, and the 
listener knows he is in good hands. 

The members of the Quartetto della 
Scala in no way mar the reputation of 
Italian fiddling established by their more- 
recorded compatriots; they display a 
fine grasp of their task, collectively and 
as individuals. S.F. 
7 


DVORAK: Symphony No. 2 in D minor, 
Op. 70; Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Ferdinand Leitner. Decca 
DL-9909, $3.98. 

AIT is difficult to understand the neglect, 

in our concert halls, of a work so engaging 

in its tunefulness and classic construction 

Unfortunately, the two performances now 

extant in the catalogue, as well as this 

latest effort, do little to further the cause. 

Neither of the older presentations began 

to explore the rhythmic or dramatic po- 

tentials of the score. About all that can 
be recommended in the new one is the 
timbre of the Berlin Philharmonic, al- 
though even with this splendid group the 
conductor frequently loses the balance 
between the various orchestral choirs. 

Leitner evinces neither imagination nor 

intelligence, but at that neither would 

have been needed to follow the plainly 
marked dynamics, phrasing, and tempi. 

Epic could perform a real service by re- 

cording the work under Szell. -A.K. 


ELGAR: Falstaff, Op. 68; Philharmonic 
Promenade Orchestra conducted by 
Sir Adrian Boult. Westminster W- 
LAB-7052, $7.50. 

Collins, Lon. Sym. London LL-1011 

ABOULT'S affinity for this massive, 

voluptuous work is apparent at the outset. 

The usually pedestrian conductor follows 

the composer's explicit wishes to the letter, 

making for what must stand as the (dang- 
erous adjective) definitive presentation. 

\s a work, the sprawling symphonic study 

falls into the Also Sprach Zarathustra 

class. Built upon isolated scenes of 

Shakespeare’s comic masterpiece The 

Verry Wives of Windsor (rather than the 

Falstaff story as a whole), it boasts such 

ignettes of high imagination as a charm- 
ngly exotic interlude depicting Shallow’s 
chard in Gloucestershire, a moving 
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dream sequence, and an entire sectioa 
that is the next thing to American jazz. 
One of the earlier scenes ironically suggests 
Debussy’s Golliwog's Cakewalk. The or- 
chestra plays with vitality and = with 
gorgeous tone. The sound is beautifully 
clear. A.K. 
e 
FIELD: Piano Concerto No. 1 in E flat; 
Nocturnes, Nos. 1 in E flat, 2 in C minor, 
5 in B flat, 12 inG, 4 in A; Sondra Bi- 
anca (piano) with the Philharmonia 
Orchestra of Hamburg conducted by 
J. Randolph Jones. M-G-M_ E-3476, 
$3.98. 
AIF you are not familiar with Field's 
music this album will come as a distinct 
surprise. Field is credited with the in- 


vention of the nocturne ‘‘style’’, which is 
usually a soft flowing melody with a 
broken-chord accompaniment. If we 
notice that he is several years Chopin's 
senior, we can easily see that the style 
for which the latter is famous is, indeed, 
right here in Field's Nocturnes. These 
are simpler in texture, however, and 
perhaps less imaginative harmonically. 
His melodies have a purity closer to 
Mendelssohn. The Concerto is a different 
story—its resemblance to Mozart is un- 
mistakable. But it does have a certain 
individual charm, too, especially the last 
movement, which has the flavor of an 
Irish country dance and alone is worth 
the price of the record. Sondra Bianca 
plays with facility and a feeling for tone 
and phrasing, and the orchestra, though 
not really top-notch, impresses as being 
M-G-M's 


engineers, not always the most reliable, 


quite capable and _ sensitive. 


have in this case given us a sound really 
remarkable for its clarity and balance. 
D.H.M. 
6 
GALUPPI: Six Concertos for String 
Orchestra; Milan Chamber Orchestra 
conducted by Ennio Gerelli. London 
Telefunken LGX-66057, $2.49. 
AWHILE listening to these concertos 
I was reminded of a radio commercial 
that used to begin, “Compare! Com- 
parison proves! . . The comparison in 
this case is the one that must inevitably 
be drawn between Galuppi and such better 
known of his elders as Vivaldi and Mar- 
cello, with the older Corelli, of course, in 
the back of one’s mind. The proofs which 
emerge are these: that when a composer 
drops into obscurity there is often a good 
reason for it; that no matter how often 
Baroque music is accused of following 
“mechanical” 
or “impersonal”, there is a_ startling 
difference between the composers who 


mere formulas or being 


followed the formulas with genius and 
individuality—and somehow made their 
mark through the ‘“impersonality’’—and 
the ones who simply obeyed the rules and 
walked conscientiously but rather obse- 
quiously in the footsteps of their betters. 
Which is another way of saying that 
Galuppi grows a little dull to listen to 





after the first ten minutes. He has a 
pleasant way with polyphonic textures 
and rhythmic variety comes naturally 
to him, but there are no harmonic sur- 
prises, no unexpected turns of thought 
as the sequential figurations roll out—in 
short, there are few of the qualities that 
set the “formulas” of a Vivaldi apart 

The members of the Milan Chamber 

Orchestra play cleanly and with great 

purity of tone, but without much sparkle 

They, too, seem to be hoping for some- 

thing unusual over the next bar line. 

S.F. 
* 

GLINKA: J/van Susanin or A Life for the 
Tsar (complete); Miro Changalovich 
(Ivan Susanin), Maria Glavachevich 
(Antonida), Militza Miladinovich (Van- 
ya), Drago Startz (Bogdan Sobinin), 
Ivan Mugashski (Russian Soldier), 
Bogolub Grubach (Polish Messenger), 
Vladeta Dimitrievich (King of Poland), 
Chorus of the Yugoslav Army, Orches- 
tra of the National Theater, Belgrade, 
conducted by Oscar Danon. London 
set XXLA-43, four discs, $19.92. 

Bolshoi Vanguard 6010/12 

ASCHOLARS regard Mikhail Glinka 

(1804-1857) as the founder of the Russian 

national school by virtue of this patriotic 

opera, which tells of the peasant Ivan 

Susanin and how he sacrified his life to 

save the Tsar by leading the invading 

Polish army astray during its invasion of 

Russia in 1633. By comparison to Mus- 

sorgsky’s ‘Boris’? and Borodin's “ Prince 

Igor’’, Glinka’s “Ivan Susanin" sounds like 

a Russianized Italian opera. Listening to 

Antonida’s aria at the end of side 1 of 

this recording, one hardly needs to be told 

that Glinka was an admirer of Bellini. 

That Glinka was talented, few would 

deny. That he was a genius, however, is 

not so clear. In ‘Masters of Russian 

Music’, the authors Calvocoressi and 

Abraham rate this opera as an amateur 

Italian one, with a strongly Russian flavor, 

“a very remarkable achievement for a 

half trained Russian gentleman in the 

1830's but not, in spite of beautiful pages, 

a work of any great importance to the 

world in general. It should be regarded 

as the finest flower of the old dilettantism 
rather than the first blossoming of ‘serious’ 

Russian music which it is usually con- 

sidered."”. To which your reporter, after 

a second dose via recordings, adds an 

ardent “Amen”’. 

Interest in this dated score may be 
better sustained by the present set, with 
its gratifyingly realistic reproduction, 
than by the previous issue on Vanguard 
(a cut version of the opera), which was 
unevenly reproduced and less impressively 
sung. This Yugoslavian cast, including 
the Yugoslavian Army Chorus, enter into 
the dramatic mélange with more telling 
results. As a singing actor Changolovich, 
as Susanin, is praiseworthy but greater 
bassos have sung this role in the past. 
The most personable singers here are the 
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tenor Drago Startz and the contralto 
Militz Milodinovich Maria Glavache- 

tch, as Antonida, despite the fact that 
her vibrant coloratura is not the best 
Italian tradition, gives an over-all better 


mance than did her predecessor 


Incidentally, this opera is no longer 
presented under the title of “A Life for 
the Tsar” in Russia or for that matter in 
Yugoslavia, but as “‘Jvan Susanin”, which 

s Glinka’s original title Mention of 
the Tsar is removed from the libretto and 
Susa s sacrifice is now reg irded solely 

ict of patriotism P.H.R 


aa 
GLUCK: Orpheus and Eurydice (sung in 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau 
Maria Stader Eurvdice 
Rita Streich (Amor), RIAS Chamber 
Choir, Berlin Motet Choir, and Berlin 
Radio Symphony Orchestra conducted 


Decca set DHX- 


(serman 


Orpheus 


by Ferenc Fricsay 
153, two discs, $9.96 


\larie, Dane Simoneau Epic SC-6019 
I Act IT only Victor LV T-1041 
ANEITHER Gluck nor Monteverdi con- 
ceived his Orfeo as a_ baritone Both 


wrote the part for male altos (castrati 
The fact that in modern times Monte- 
verdi’s has been sung by both baritones 
ind tenors—with artistic results that have 
brought forth critical encomiums—might 
be said to justify the present experiment 
in which a baritone sings Gluck’s. How- 
ever, though the music of Monteverdi's 
Orfeo, originally written with the color of 
the male ilto voice, does agreeably adapt 
itself to the color of the baritone voice, 
the music for Gluck’s Orfeo does not. 
Gluck assuredly recognized this fact when 
he altered the tessitura of the role for the 
tenor voice in the Parisian production of 
his opera, twelve years after its premiére 
\ € na 


considered a baritone for the role who, of 


It is logical to assume that he 


course, could easily sing the same music 


written for the alto That he set himself 


1e task of revising the part tor a tenor 


conclusively proves that he rejected the 


dea of a baritone, undoubtedly recog- 


zing that the dark color of the latter 





voice, pitched an octave lower than the 

ilto, would not sustain the impression 

the true character of the vouthful 
Orfe 

\mong living baritones, I can think of 

ther who cou have given a more 

sensitive and moving performance than 

Fischer-Dieskau contributes It is not 

I her-Dieskau's fault that, when the 

c evokes the lower tones of his voice, 

effect seems out of keeping with the 

ractel To be sure this reaction is 

ed more than in part by one’s 

hi itv with the color of the alto voice 

the role Perhaps time one might 

" yrrie iccustomed to the darker color 


the baritone voice which, with its 

of true masculinity, does en- 
ital image of Orfeo to the 
listener Nevertheless I hardly think 


stener will become completely 





tished with the dark color of the baritone 


voice in the arias Che puro ciel (Act 2) 
and Che faré senza Eurydice (Act 3), which 


seem so much more expressive and secure 
in the alto voice. One point that makes 
it difficult to accept the baritone voice 
lies in the fact, as Ernest Newman has 
said in relation to the tenor voice that it 
alters ‘the whole scheme of psychological 
as well as musical values’. In the case of 
the baritone voice, the musical values are 
decidedly upset in the duets for Orfeo 
and Eurydice. Monteverdi avoided this 
sort of thing, thus giving an independence 
to his musical characterizations that 
allows for the use of more than one type 
of voice in the role of Orfeo. Monteverdi's 
vision always seems to have been beyond 
the moment 

Arguments pro and con on the relative 
merits of alto, tenor, or baritone voices 
in Gluck’s Orfeo could go on ad infinitum. 
While one may concur with Ernest New- 
man and others who uphold the sacred 
right of Gluck’s original alto voice, one 
may admit preference for the actuality 
of a masculine Orfeo to a female-voiced 
one. Of the two versions extant, em- 
ploying a male singer in the role of Orfeo, 
the writer is disposed in favor of the Epic 
set since the French language rather than 
the German is better suited, after the 
original Italian, to the classic lines of 
Gluck’s music. 

The two sopranos in the present set are 
gifted artists who do justice to their 
assignments. The conductor, Ferenc 
Fricsay, once again shows his artistic 
versatility and worth even if he does not 
quite achieve the unexcelled classical 
lyricism of Toscanini. The recording 
is realistic and generally well balanced, 
although there is some unneeded rever- 


P.H.R. 


beration here and there. 


Dinu Lipatti: His Last Recital 
BACH: Partita No. 1 in B flat; 
MOZART: Sonata in A minor, K. 
310; SCHUBERT: I[mpromptus 
Nos. 2, 3, Op. 90; CHOPIN: 13 
Waltzes. Angel set 3556-B, two 
discs, $9.96 or $6.96. 

ATHOSE who particularly wish to 

drink a memento mori to an incredibly 

sensitive pianist may do so with this 
album and its booklet of photographs 





Lipatti’s hands—Bucharest, 1941 


and farewell remarks by his widow, 
Madeleine, and his friend, the re- 
cordings impresario Walter Legge. 
Otherwise, except for the Schubert 
Impromptus, its contents earlier were 


LIADOV: Eight Russian Folk Songs, Op. 
58; Kiki Mora, Op. 63; The Enchanted 
Lake, Op. 62; Baba Yaga, Op. 56; 
BALAKIREV: /slamey (Oriental Fan- 
tasy); Bamberg Symphony conducted 
by Jonel Perlea. Vox PL-10.280, 
$4.98. 

Kiki Mora) 

Toscanini, NBC Sym 

The Enchanted Lake) 

Koussevitzky, Boston Sym 

Other Liadov Works) 

Ansermet, Suisse 


Victor LM-2056 
Camden CAL-155 


London LL-1068 
AHERE, for the first time on one record, 
are the four major orchestral works of 
Liadov, each a miniature masterpiece. 
Compared to most of the late nineteenth- 
century Russian composers, Liadov wrote 
comparatively little, a fact which is said 
to have been due to laziness. Be that as 
it may, he (with Balakirev) did a great 
amount of research into Russian folk 
music, and it is this facet or by-product 
of his art, perhaps more than any other. 
which is’ brought out most sharply in his 
own writing. The best example of this is, 
of course, the charming set of Eight Folk 
Songs. Fantasy and folklore also were 
important influences: witness the other 
compositions included on the record. 
For good measure we also have Balakirev’s 
Islamey, heard in Casella’s orchestral 
transcription. The performances by Jonel 
Perlea are solid and bear evidence of good 
workmanship. Something more than this 
is necessary, however, for the full enjoy- 
ment of these delightful works. Missing 
is the sheer electricity of Toscanini’s 
Kiki Mora, the haunting atmosphere in 
Koussevitzky’s old recording of The En- 
chanted Lake, and the subtlety and loving 
care lavished on the remaining pieces by 
Ansermet. I would, in fact, unhesitat- 
ingly endorse the latter’s collection (it 


recorded under more favorable condi- 
tions by Columbia, though the sound 
of course is not exceptional in either 
case. The tapes for this album were 
made during the actual performances 
at the Festival International de Be- 
sancon on September 16, 1950—only 
two months before Lipatti’s death at 
33, and before an audience many 
of whom knew the tragedy was soon 
to come. If the audience knew it, 
however, the music did not—the 
Bach comes off with an unexpected 
firmness, the Schubert is character- 
istically smooth, the Mozart unafraid 
and fluid (listen especially to his treat- 
ment of those ornaments that pile up 
hurdles in the second movement). His 
way with the Chopin Waltzes has be- 
come legend, but only 13 of the 14 
are here—he no longer had strength 
to play the last. In sum, the proud 
testament of a rare artist who never 
worked the obvious contrasts, but 
sought out the hidden relationships 
between parts that make a work a 


~J.B.L. 


whole. 
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the Lake). A word of 
praise must go to Vox, just the same, 
for its ultra-brilliant sound in this re- 
cording. It will make a fine demonstra- 
tion disc. ri. 
a 
MOZART: Concerto No. 17 inG, K. 453; 
Concerto No. 25 in C, K. 503; Rudolf 
Serkin (piano) with the Columbia Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by George 
Szell. Columbia ML-5169, $3.98. 
ATHISrecording will bring much pleasure. 
Both concertos are among the finest that 


includes all but 


Mozart wrote for piano and orchestra, 
and Serkin plays them beautifully. His 
performances one would expect to be 
brilliant, but in addition there is a warmth 
and a beauty of tone that is unusual even 
among the many excellent recordings of 
Mozart concertos available today. Com- 
pletely in accord with Serkin’s musical 
ideas is the accompaniment of George 
Szell, which has precision and_ great 
vitality as well as the necessary sensitivity. 
Although there are other versions of both 
works, and in particular a fine one by 
Gieseking of the K. 503, I would cast my 
vote for these. For sheer warmth and 
exuberance they are unsurpassed. The 
engineering, too, is very good. The 
piano reproduction is far superior to that 
of some of the past Serkin recordings; 
the orchestra really sparkles. There are 
certain times on both sides when Serkin 
hums as he plays, but the fact that this is 
occasionally audible does not detract from 
one’s enjoyment. LK. 
7 
MOZART: Concerto No. 21 in C, K. 
467; Concerto in B flat, K. 595; Rudolf 
Serkin (piano) with the Columbia Sym- 
phony Orchestra ‘“‘under the direction 
of’’ Alexander Schneider. 
ML-5013, $3.98. 
ANO more than perhaps a half dozen 
times in a musical lifetime does one en- 


Columbia, 


counter a_ performance of such _ over- 
whelming simplicity and sublimity as 
to leave him just speechless. Such 
are both of these; neither has any com- 
petition on LP. Here, in profound musi- 
cal understanding between soloist and 
accompanists, is the heart and soul of 
Mozart exposed in all its perfection and 
warmth. Although he modestly dis- 
claims the title of conductor, no small 
credit must be given Schneider along with 
the orchestra. To say that their playing 
is all that might be desired would be 
understatement in the extreme. The 
sound is excellent. A.K. 
* 

MOZART: La Finta Semplice; Dorothea 
Siebert (Rosina); Edith Oravez (Donna 
Giacinta); Karin Kuster (Ninetta); 

Maran August 

Jaresch (Don Polidoro); Alois Perner- 

storfer (Don Cassandro); Walter Ran- 

ninger (Simone); Camerata Academia 
of the Salzburg Mozarteum conducted 
by Bernard Paumgartner. 

SC-6021, two discs, $7.96. 


George (Fracasso) ; 


Epic set 


June, 1957 





APAUMGARTNER, in the notes he has 
written to accompany this set, decries the 
common consent with which critics and 
musicologists have dismissed this first 
viable opera of the twelve-year-old Moz- 
art. The work was the cause of more than 
a little anxiety and trouble to the young 
composer, who had written it for perform- 
ance in Vienna. Whether due to intrigues 
among Wolfgang's older colleagues as 
father Leopold Mozart chose to believe, 
or to the lassitude of the impresario, or to 
some less obvious cause, ‘La Finta Sem- 
plice’’ had to wait nearly a year for a 
performance at Salzburg. It has since 
remained little more than a name in 
Mozart biographies, or at most the oc- 
casion for a slight but quite charming 
overture. It took the festivities of the 
Mozart Year to bring about a modern 
performance, and now Dr. Paumgartner 
is convinced that the neglect of the work 
has been undeserved. No one, certainly, 
would place it among the important works 
of this unmatched composer. Still, it has 
more than the interest deriving from its 
premonitions of greater things to come. 
On first hearing these premonitions are 
always pleasurable surprises, though they 
might be enough to keep us from wanting 
to hear the little work too often. The 
importance of the recording, unques- 
tionably, is primarily historical, though 
not entirely so. The performance is best 
described as competent. There could be 
more delicacy in Paumgartner’s direction, 
and the singers move along pretty much 
on the straightaway. The score has been 
considerably cut, and the recitativo secco 
has been dispensed with entirely, which 
means we must read our accompanying 
libretto if we wish to follow the con- 


-P.L.M. 


tinuity of the story. 

MOZART: Requiem Mass in D minor, 
K. 626; Elsie Morison 
Monica Sinclair (contralto); Alexander 
Young (tenor); Marian Nowakowski 
(basso); BBC Chorus (Leslie Woodgate, 
chorus master) and the Royal Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by Sir 

Columbia ML- 


(soprano) ; 


Thomas Beecham. 

5160, $3.98. 
Jochum Decca DL-9835 
ASIR Thomas has always been one to 
make music sound, and he has his special 
way with Mozart. One does not always 
agree with his conceptions, and he not 
infrequently takes quite arbitrary liberties 
with scores that we have come to regard as 
sacred, yet when all is said and done his 
performances more often than not are 
vital and exciting. This of the Requiem 
is no exception. The music is presented 
with full and solid tone, but also with 
grace. One senses at all times a real 
affection on the part of the conductor. 
If there is no illusion of being in church, 
we may take this as an indication of the 
kind of performance it is. The quartet 
is a competent group, vocally good, 
though the tone of the bass is not es- 





pecially attractive. One real test comes 
in the Benedictus, and this is very well 
sung—the balance is excellent, the tempo 
right. Among the earlier recordings of 
the Requiem there are three that seem to 
me in their separate ways outstanding. 

Scherchen’s dramatic reading is perhaps 

the closest to Beecham’s, but it is more 

erratic and in the end less satisfying. The 

Archive-Decca version led by Jochum 

(available with or without the Mozart 

memorial ceremonies with which it was 

performed) is churchly and atmospheric, 
all in all, to my mind, the best of the lot. 

The performance led by Krips, with the 

Viennese boy singers, is hardly to be 

compared with any other, so different 

is it in tone and scale. P.L.M. 

* 

PARAY: Mass Commemorating the 500th 
Anniversary of the Death of Joan of Arc; 
Frances Yeend (soprano); Frances 

Bible (mezzo-soprano); David Lloyd 

(tenor); Ye-Kwei-Sze (basso); Rack- 

ham Symphony Choir (Maynard Klein, 

director) and Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by Paul Paray. 


Mercury MG-50128, $3.98. 


ATHIS recording will afford for most 
American listeners the first opportunity 
to get acquainted with Paul Paray as a 





composer. His Mass, written in 1931, isa 
festive work conceived on a large scale, 
obviously not intended for liturgical use, 
though there is evidence enough that the 
composer has approached his task in de- 
vout humility and not, like some moderns, 
in an effort to see what can be done with 
the timeless text. The Mass contains no 
Credo. What was apparently the first 
American performance took place on 18 
October, 1956, to open the new Henry 
and Edsel Ford Auditorium in Detroit; 
this recording was made in the same setting 
two days later. According to the writer 
of the jacket notes: ‘Because of the large 
musical forces involved, the proper place- 
ment of the single microphone was a vital 
While the recording is 
powerful and clear, I am not sure that 
the problem was completely solved. One 


consideration.” 


senses neither presence nor hall atmos- 
phere, and it takes several moments to 
get used to the somewhat shallow bril- 
liance of the sound. It is hardly necessary 
to add that the festive and authentic per- 
formance under the composer's direction 
is most convincing. The chorus and 
orchestra are excellent, the soloists gen- 
erally so. I was disappointed, however, 
to hear some unfocused tone from Frances 
Bible, who has some of the most important 
parts of the work to sing. -P.L.M. 
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PROKOFIEV: Symphony No. 7, Op. 131; 


Symphony No. 1 in D, Op. 25 (‘‘Classi- 
cal” Philharmonia Orchestra con- 
ducted by Nicolai Malko Victor LM- 
2092, $3.98 
Ormandy (Seventh Columbia ML-4683 
Toscanini (Classical Victor LM-9020 
AIF you have thought of Prokofiev's 
Seventh as being a superficial work, as 
many critics do, this performance may 
make you reconsider. Malko's slow tempi 
ind command of orchestral blending 
impart a richness and luminosity to this 
score which, to my mind, make it a re- 
And what a 
superb orchestra the Philharmonia is! 


warding experience indeed 


The “Classical” Symphony is not really 
representative of Prokofiev's style but is 
nevertheless a charming work and de- 
serving of its popularity The perform- 
ince here is slow—especially the first 


movement—but never heavy There are 


many who feel that this work is a satire 
on the eighteenth-century stvle My 
guess would be that Malko does not agree 
He appears to take the work very ser- 
iously as music in its own right There is 


grace and finesse in his reading instead 


of the pungent humor usually encountered 
The recording is truly remarkable, coming 
as close to tape as any disc I have yet 
heard. I certainly hope that Victor re- 
members where the microphones were 


D.H.M 


placed for this one 
* 
RESPIGHI: The Fountains of Rome; 
Brazilian Impressions; Philharmonia 
Orchestra conducted by Alceo Galliera 
Angel 35405, $4.98 or $3.48 
Fountain» 
Toscanini, N.B.¢ Victor LM-1768 
ATHE mist accompanying the dawn 
over the fountain of Valle Guilia (opening 
tableau) seems to have staved the day in 
this interpretation, and into the tropical 
night of the overside as well Not even 
Respighi’s torrent of color in the section 
devoted to the Trevi fountain at midday 
ind the “Song and Dance” part 3) of the 
less well known Brazilian Impressions can 
get through the veil of restraint and the 
dullness of imagination of this conductor 
\lthough Angel has the superior repro- 
duction, those who listen for the music 
will find that 


Toscanini’s uninhibited 


outpouring still takes top honors V.K 


. 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: = Snegurochka; 
Sofyia Jankovich (Snegurochka); M1i- 
litza Miladinovich (Lel Valeria Hey- 
Biserka 


Lubitzka Versaykoun 


balova (Kupava T'zveych 
Fairy Spring 
Boblikha); Drago Dimitrievich (Wood- 
Spirit Anita Yelinek (Page 


\Andrashevich (Tsar Berendei 


Stepan 
Dushan 
Miro Changalovich 
Nikola Janchich 
Bobil Ilva Gligorievich (Bermyata 


Popovich (Mizgir 
Grandfather Frost 


Ivan Murgashki (Carnival Bogolub 
Grubach Ist Herald Krsta Krstich 
2nd Herald Chorus and Orchestra 


of the National Opera Belgrade, con- 
ducted by Kreshimir Baranovich. Lon- 
don set XLLA-45, five discs, $24.90. 


AON the surface, “Snegurochka’’ or 
“The Snow Maiden” is a hard work for 
non-Russians to understand It is a 
rather preposterous fairy story about the 
natural daughter of Grandfather Frost 
and the Spring Fairy, who was allowed 
to come among mortals. So _ beautiful 
was she that men quite naturally were 
attracted to her, but she could not love 
them, since her heart was made of ice. 
When finally she came to the point of 
kissing a man she simply melted away. 
Few of us in this country have had the 
opportunity to see this opera on the 
stage (the Metropolitan did it for two 
seasons in the early twenties, the cast 
including Bori and Orville Harrold) and 
parts of it are hard to visualize as we 
listen to the recording—above all the 
moment with the simple stage direction, 
“she melts” Unquestionably, too, a 
good deal of satire is bound to Pass us by. 
I doubt that the score is Rimsky’s finest, 
vet there is a lavish spread of delightful 
music in it, apart from the familiar 
‘“‘vems” The Song of the Shepherd Lel 
and a florid air from the prologue are still 
prized in the old recordings of Alma 
Gluck, and the Czar’s cavatina has well 
served more than a few Russian tenors. 
There is some charming nature music ia 
the prologue, notably a chorus of birds. 
The performance accorded the opera in 
this recording is in the somewhat uneven 
tradition established by the Belgrade 
company’s recordings. There are several 
admirable singers—best to my taste in 
the present cast is Tzveych as the Fairy 
Spring—and some voices that are po- 
tentially better than they actually sound. 
Unfortunately that of the heroine is 
umong these. She sings with little grace. 
Miladinovich, the Lel, should also be 
better: the voice quality is ponderous 
hardly the right thing for a boy char- 
acter) and her vocal line lacks neatness. 
Andrashevich, as the Czar, successfully 
conveys the impression of advancing age, 
perhaps more than he really intends, 
though I honestly am not sure how much 
is broad characterization and how much 
mere happenso. Since there are two 
melodious arias for him to sing I cannot 
quite believe Rimsky meant to carry his 
For all that, it is good 
to hear an opera nominally so famous as 
this one, and in fact I can easily believe 
that it may be best to hear it thus without 
benefit of full stage production. 


satire quite so far 


P.L.M. 
e 


SANTA-CRUZ: Suite for String Orches- 
tra; MENDOZA-NAVA: Estampas y 
Estampillas (for an orchestra of ‘cellos) ; 
M-G-M String Orchestra conducted by 
Carlos M-G-M 
$3.98 

AALTHOUGH he had launched himself 

on a career as a diplomat attached to the 


Surinach E-3515, 


Chilean Embassy in Spain, Domingo 
Santa-Cruz (b. 1899) soon realized that 
he could not avoid music as a profession, 


and returned to Chile in 1924 to give 
his full time to teaching and composing. 
His political training was not amiss, how- 
ever, for he works unceasingly to better 
the cultural and artistic climate of his 


country by legal means. The Suite for 


String Orchestra, originally entitled Five 
Pieces for String Orchestra, was written in 
1937. The jacket notes classify Santa- 


Cruz as an ‘‘austere neoclassicist"’; despite 
this there is a rich-textured romanticism 
here. Also, it is surprising that there is 
really nothing South American about it. 
The dissonance is not extreme—there is 
just enough to add a tenseness of expres- 
sion. Jaime Mendoza-Nava is a Bolivian 
by birth who interests himself in the 
pentatonic (five-note scale) music of the 


\ndes. 


corded this source provides him with a 


Judging from his work as re- 


style intriguing for its combined richness 
and simplicity. An orchestra of ‘celli 
does not give a composer the most varied 
tone colors, but Mendoza-Nava_ proves 
quite skillful and the music contains few 
dull moments. The sound could do with 
slightly more resonance, but it is clear 
and full and reveals an unusually fine 
performance by conductor-composer Suri- 


-D.H.M. 


nach and his ensemble. 


* 

SCHUBERT: Quartet No. 15 in G, Op. 
161; Hungarian Quartet. Angel (Li- 
brary Series) 45004, $3.98. 

Budapest Quartet Columbia ML-4833 

AEXECUTED with admirable enthusi- 

asm, finely integrated, and withal of 

considerable merit. Praise would be un- 
reserved were it not for the competition 
of the stylistically superior Budapesters, 
who bring to this masterpiece their own 
brand of brilliance and color. As it is, the 
performance by the present group makes 
for highly agreeable listening. They 
bring to this great work (which didn't have 

a public performance until twenty-three 

years after the composer's death!) a 

glowing tone and virtual perfection of 

ensemble. Particularly commendable are 
the deftness of articulation in the Scherzo 
and the simplicity captured in the final 
movement. But it is that extra pinch of 
pepper here and a dash of other spicing 
there that differentiates a good meal from 
—A.K. 


a gourmet’s feast. 
. 


SCHUBERT: Sonata in C (Unfinished- 
1825); Moments musicaux, Op. 94; 
Rudolf Serkin (piano). Columbia ML- 
5153, $3.98. 

Moments musicaux 

Badura-Skoda Westminster XWN-18161 

ATHE focus here naturally is on the 

lesser known Sonata in C_ (Reliquié) 

which receives its premiére on records. 

For some unaccountable reason, Schu- 

bert never completed the third (minuet) 

and fourth (rondo) movements. Although 

Ludwig Starr subsequently (in 1861) filled 

in the missing bars, Serkin has chosen to 

present only those movements that are 
totally Schubert's. His feeling for the 
work is apparent in the meticulousness 
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and care of his delivery and, rather hu- 
morously, in his humming (off pitch at 
times, but so was Toscanini), which is 
I do not feel 
that the first movement belongs with 


quite audible throughout. 


Schubert’s more profound writing in this 
‘form, but the Andante in C minor is a 
gem of inspiration and workmanship. 

In the more familiar Woments musicaux, 
Serkin achieves a wealth of songfulness 
and meaning. But some protest must be 
registered against the unusually slow 
tempo at which he takes the fourth of 
these numbers (marked 112 to the quarter 
note) and the lack of variance between 
this and the preceding one (curiously 
marked Allegro moderato—96 to the 
quarter). The brilliant’ instrumentalist 
employs a repeat of the latter portion of 
No. 5 which is not indicated in any of 
the standard editions (Breitkopf & Har- 
tel, Peters, Schirmer, etc. Presumably 
the recording was made at Serkin’s home 
in Brattleboro, Vermont, for the acoustics 
are not up to Columbia’s usually high 


standards. A.K. 
- 


SCHUMANN: Fantasiestticke, Op. 12; 
Symphonic Etudes, Op. 13; Guiomar 
Novaes (piano); Vox PL-10, 170, $4.98. 


$4.98. 
(Fantasiestiicke) 
Guldi London LL-1371 
(Symphonic Etudes) 
Anda Angel 35046 


Firkusny Capitol P-8337 
AWHATEVER one’s art may be, it is 
style and projection inseparably that de- 
termines audience acceptance (and hence 
success). Basic technique, however flaw- 
less, is not enough. There are few enough 
men before us who have no physical or 
interpretative limitations. Of women, I 
can only think of two violinists (Morini 
and Martzy) who are not limited to the 
physical requirements of the less demand- 
ing composers, and who also have a com- 
plete mastery of style and projection. 
Despite the considerable and often ad- 
mirable attainments of such women 
pianists as Hess, Novaes, Haskil, Dorf- 
mann and Kraus, for one reason or an- 
other they are all of them limited. 

In the recording at hand, little more 
that is interpretatively possible can be 
asked of Des Abends (played at the cor- 
rect tempo for change) and Warum of 
Op. 12, and also Nos. 5, 7, and 11 of the 
Symphonic Etudes. 


dued and quieter pieces, but all too often, 


These are the sub- 


particularly in the later opus, it is sheer 
power and brilliance that are required to 
build the great dramatic phrases to for- 
tissimo climaxes. This Novaes lacks. 
I find Aufschwung (where the eminent 
Brazilian takes a repeated liberty with 
the opening dotted eighth note of the 
rhythmic pattern) of the Fantasiestticke 
and also Etudes Nos. 2, 3, 4, 6, 10 and the 
Finale short on dynamics and, conse- 
quently, on projection. Interpretatively, 
the charming Grillen and Traumes- 
Wirren of the later masterpiece (despite 


June, 1957 


the earlier opus number the Fantasies- 
tticke came afterward) lack humor. The 
sound is muffled at times, but mostly 
excellent. V.K 
s 
SCHUMANN: Piano Concerto in A 
R. STRAUSS: Bur- 
Rudolf Serkin 
(piano) with the Philadelphia Orchestra 


minor, Op. 54; 
lesque in D_ minor; 


conducted by Eugene Ormandy. Col- 

umbia ML-5168, $3.98 
(Schumann) 
Lipatti, Karajan Columbia ML-4525 
Strauss) 
Gulda, Collins London LL-1158 
AUNFORTUNATELY, another Schu- 
mann by the same forces (ML-4041) is a 
more satisfying experience than this re- 
placement, in which Serkin’s playing sounds 
contrived and dispassionate. As in the 
newer recording of Brahms’ B flat Con- 
certo, conductor and soloist seem to be 
playing on two emotional levels; Or- 
mandy decidedly on the ardent side, 
Serkin remaining rather aloof and classi- 
cal. Although the brittle piano sound 
may not have been the fault of those in 
the control booth, the rather soggy 
reproductive job and the surface hiss 
suggest that the engineers were having a 
day off too. My own affections in this 
work still lie with the late Dinu Lipatti. 
The overside Burlesque (or Burleske as it 
is more commonly spelled) is an entirely 
different matter. Conductor and pianist 
see eye to eye, and what results is a per- 


formance of sparkling brilliance, easily 


topping all competitive versions. The 
sound is again what we are accustomed to 
with this great orchestra. \.K. 


SCRIABIN: Vers la flamme, Op. 72; 
Fantaisie, Op. 28; 24 Preludes, Op. 11; 
5 Last Preludes, Op. 74; Raymond 
Lewenthal (piano). Westminster XWN- 
18399, $3.98. 
Horowitz Victor LM-2005 
ABETWEEN the early Fantaisie and the 
larger concert pieces of Liszt, these ears 
detect little difference. This work is gi- 
gantic in concept and as technically de- 
manding as the Mephisto Waltz. Vers 
la flamme is a product of Scriabin’s ‘‘mys- 
tical’’ leanings, and depicts a movement, 
in tone color, from darkness to the light 
of fire. I find it quite imaginative and 
certainly more original in flavor than the 
Fantaisie. The Last Preludes, Scriabin's 
final published works, reveal a tendency 
towards greater dissonance and touches 
of impressionism The Preludes, un- 
doubtedly suggested by Chopin's, lean 
heavily on his style. They are somewhat 
less direct, however, both harmonically 
and melodically, and every once in a while 
seem to suggest a cross between Brahms 
and Debussy. It is clear that Lewenthal 
lacks few qualifications, either technically 
or temperamentally, for music such as 
this. At least he himself is convinced that 
Scriabin was a great composer, so that 
these performances are most persuasive. 


The recording is rich and true. D.H.M. 








SIBELIUS: Symphony No. 7 in C, Op 
105; The Oceanides, Op. 73; Pelléas et 
Mélisande, Op. 46; Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Sir Thomas 
Beecham. Angel 35458, $4.98 or $3.48. 

Symphony No. 7) 

Koussevitzky, B.B.C 

(Pelléas et Mélisande) 

Collins, London Sym. 


Victor LVT-1015 


London LL-1277 
AWERE it not for the pioneering of 
Koussevitzky and Beecham in the twenties 
and thirties, Sibelius’ popularity with the 
concertgoing public of today would be 
nowhere near what it now is. Both con- 
sistently programmed and_ recorded his 
works when the public was still decidedly 
lukewarm. Koussevitzky has left us, but 
Beecham still gives us performances of 





searching depth. Particularly noteworthy 
here is the LP premitre of The Oceanides, 
which received its first hearing at Nor- 
folk, Connecticut in 1914 under the com- 
poser’s baton. This is an impressionistic 
sea painting based on the mythology of 
Homer—not just wind and water pro- 
jected into music as in Debussy’s La Mer. 
The Finnish master’s last symphony is 
given a presentation of gorgeous opulence 
by Sir Thomas. This is the second time 
he has recorded the work, and it is de- 
cidedly a more meaningful interpretation 
than his earlier one with the New York 
Philharmonic. No less a service is done 
for the grave and tenderly poignant 
Pelléas et Mélisande. One wonders why 
the brilliant Englishman elected to omit 
section 2-A—(“At the Sea’’). 
this amounts to only a single page, so 
that the loss is small. The reproduction 
is perfect ~A.K. 
* 


However, 


SIBELIUS: Tone Poems—En Saga, Op. 
9; The Swan of Tuonela, Op. 22, No. 3; 
Pohjola’s Daughter, Op. 49; The Bard, 
Op. 64; Lemminkdinen’s Homecoming, 
Op. 22, No. 4; Tapiola, Op. 112; 
Oceanides, Op. 73; Nightride and Sun- 
rise, Op. 55; Finlandia, Op. 26, No. 7; 
Prelude to The Tempest, Op. 109; Phiil- 
harmonic Promenade Orchestra of Lon- 
don conducted by Sir Adrian Boult. 
Vanguard set VRS-489/90, $9.96. 

AHERE is a project that should have 

turned out better. One suspects that 

Boult performed more works than Van- 

guard gives us on these discs—e.g., the 

first two Lemminkdinen Legends omitted 
here. The original recording unquestion- 
ably was excellent, but somebody's idea 
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to squeeze the music onto two discs in- 


stead of three (which might have accom- 
modated the missing pieces) results in 
distortion in the inner grooves. Every- 
thing about the engineering was in favor 
of the fine reproduction existing two 
thirds of the way through a side, so one 
is inclined to query the wisdom of crowd- 
ing these records. Anyone who desired 
ill of the Sibelius tone poems in one 
omnibus surely would have paid for the 
extra disc 

Boult proves to be a fine exponent of 
Sibelius’ special brand of music-making 
Indeed, these performances suggest that 
the conductor has a strong affinity to the 
Finnish composer. His performance of 
The Swan of Tuonela is of interest since he 
does not make the work a short concerto 
for English horn, thankfully, but keeps 
that instrument more a part of the or- 
chestra. It is a pity that the work suffers 
from distortion in its final pages, being 
to the inside of the disc The sequence 
of the tone poems seems rather arbitrarily 
1 an album 


arranged. The records come i 


with appropriate illustrations and ex- 
cellent notes by the knowledgeable Abra- 
P.H.R. 


ham Veinus 
os 
SMETANA: The Bartered Bride; Vilma 
Bukovetz (Marenka 


Esmeralda 


Sonia Khochevar 
Bagdana Stritar (Lud- 


milla); Elza Karlovatz (Hata); Miro 
Brajnik (Jenik Yanez  Lipuschek 
Vasek Slavko Shtrukel (Springer 
Vekoslav Yanko (Krusina) Mirko 


Cherhigo; (Muff 
Micha (Kecal 
Chorus and Orchestra of the Slovenian 


Viadimir Dolnichar 
Latko Koroshetz 


National Opera, conducted by Dimitri 
Gebré. Epic set SC-6020, three discs, 
$11.94 

Prague Natl. Theatre Urania 231 
AWITH this release Schwann’'s catalogue 
lists five compete “Bartered Brides” 

three as “Prodana Nevesta,”’ one as “Die 
Verkaufte Braut’’, and one by whatever the 
title is in Moscow Strangely, though 
Smetana’s mother tongue is a closed book 
to most of us, there is something so very 
right in the sound of the language, so 
much broad humor in the unctious words 
of Kecal the Marriage Broker, that the 
opera is obviously funniest in the original. 
Although this new recording is sung in 
Czech it was not made in Prague; and 
there seems to be a subtle something 
missing. However good the singers’ mas- 
tery of the language may be (in this I am 
certainly not competent to judge) they 
plainly lack the relish that characterizes 
the artists from Prague The voices are 
generally good, and the singing is satis- 
factory, with only this dimension lacking. 
In the cases of Kecal and Vasek the usual 
tendency to caricature is easily resisted, 
I Buko- 
vetz, as Marenka, is at her best a charm- 
Brajnik, the Jenik, has a 
strong, healthy voice, but a tendency to 


it the results are a little tame. 
Ing soprano, 


robustiousness. In the duets one wishes 


for more lyricism. The recording is 
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powerful and clear, with rather too much 
emphasis on the voices and no attempt to 
capture the atmosphere of the theater. 
One blemish I noted was an echo in Vasek's 
All in all, though the set 
might have seemed sensational had _ it 
been the first in the field, I find the Prague 


second solo. 


performance on Urania superior in the 
regards that really count. P.L.M. 
e 

R. STRAUSS: Don Juan, Op. 20; Till 
Eulenspiegel, Op. 28; 
“Der Rosenkavalier”’; Love Scene from 
Feuersnot’’, Op. 50; Philadelphia Or- 
chestra conducted by Eugene Ormandy. 
Columbia ML-5177, $3.98. 


Don Juan 


Waltzes from 


Victor LM-1888 
Columbia ML-4650 
Victor LM-1157 


Reiner, Chicago 

Walter, N.Y. Phil 
Toscanini, N.B.¢ 

Till Eulens pie gel 
Szell, Cleveland Columbia ML-4880 
Reiner, Vienna Phil Victor LM-2077 
AORMANDY, curiously, seems to have 
two interpretative personalities—one for 
the concert hall, and another for records. 
[wo illustrations come to mind: the 
exciting, perfectly controlled and_ bal- 
anced presentation of Ravel's second 
Daphnis et Chloé Suite heard in Philadel- 
phia’s Academy of Music, and the con- 
trastingly undefined, bland reading re- 
leased soon after on records (Columbia 
ML-4316). 
Quaker city Ormandy produced a Till like 
no other one that I have ever heard before 


On another Saturday in the 


or since, evoking real belly laughs for 
its suavity and wit. But the current 
performance doesn't begin to suggest the 
exhibited that 
Waltzes 


also are not what they have been in 


brilliance and _ insight 


evening. The ‘ Rosenkavalier™ 


actual performance. To be sure, the 
magnificent band plays as if Strauss com- 
posed expressly for it, but the heart of 
both Don and Till is better exposed by 
Reiner. The record does, however, con- 
tain a novelty well worth hearing in the 
Love Scene (without voices) from ‘‘Feuer- 
snot’. It is surprising that, so late in the 
heyday of high fidelity, the record com- 
panies have not yet discovered the possi- 
bilities of this sumptuous opera. The 
sound is Columbia's finest. —A.K. 
R. STRAUSS: Death and Transfiguration, 
Op. 24; TCHAIKOVSKY: Overture 
Fantasy— Romeo and Juliet; Philhar- 
monia orchestra conducted by Alceo 
Galliera. Angel 35410, $4.98 or $3.48. 
Death and Transfiguration) 
Reiner, Vienna Phil 
Toscanini, N.B.C 
Romeo and Juliet 
Markevitch, French Nat'l 
Toscanini, N.B.C Victor LM-1019 
ATWO performances. 
Actually, they are little more than ver- 


Victor LM-2077 
Victor LM-1891 


Angel 35144 


routinely good 


batim score readings, of rough-hewn tex- 
ture and lacking sweep or imagination. 
The Strauss tone poem in particular is 
delivered rather metronomically and de- 
cidedly without passion. Galliera is no 
match for Fritz Reiner in this music. 


A.K. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: The Queen of Spades 
(Pique Dame); Valeria Heybalova 
(Liza); Anne Jeninek (Masha); Sofiya 
Jankovich (Character in the Interlude) ; 
Biserka Tzveych (Pauline); Melanie 
Bugarinovich (Countess); Maria Ver- 
chevich (Governess); Alexander Mar- 
inkovich (Hermann); Drago  Patro- 
vich (Chekalinsky); Nikola Janchich 
(Master of Ceremonies); Jovan Gligor 
(Tomsky); Dushan Popovich (Yelet- 
zky); Alexander Veslinovich (Surin); 
Chorus 
Army; Children’s 
Chorus of Radio Belgrade and Or- 
chestra of the National Opera, Bel- 
grade, conducted by Kreshimir Bar- 
anovich. London set XLLA-44, four 
discs, $19.92. 
Bolshoi 


Vlada Popovich (Narumov); 


of the Yugoslav 


Concert Hall CHS-1305 


AONE wonders why such a melodious, 
dramatically effective opera has not be- 
come better known on the stages of this 
country. Failing this, we now have a 
choice between two recordings from the 
Bolshoi Theater in Moscow, one abridged 
performance, in German, and this set 
from Belgrade. Though the German set 
rejoices in a cast distinguished by several 
famous singers, it was a weak recording 
at best, hardly one to do justice to Tchai- 
kovsky. Of the Soviet productions the 
better is that issued by the Concert Hall 
Society, and it is good enough to offer 
serious competition to this mechanically 
superior offering. The one thing the older 
version has to recommend it especially is 
the intangible known as tradition. Ex- 
cellent as this new performance is, the 
Russian singers seem more to the manner 
born. 

There are many things to admire in the 
I like the children’s 
chorus that opens the opera; the young- 
sters sing as though they really mean it. 
Best of the principals is Tzveych, who has 
been outstanding in other Belgrade re- 
cordings. She makes a warm-voiced 
Pauline, singing very beautifully both in 
her brooding song and in the lovely duets. 


London recording. 


Gligor, as Tomsky, also is admirable. 
Bugarinovich, who has the most memor- 
able role in the opera, shows a more 
sumptuous voice than her rival in the 
Concert Hall set, though her excellent 
characterization comes off second best. 
Marinkovich, the Hermann, has a lighter 
voice than we usually associate with this 
part, but he has a sense of drama and 
rises surprisingly well to his big moments. 
In the Concert Hall set his counterpart 
is Nelepp, one of Russia's best tenors, 
whose voice is unquestionably superior. 
Heybalova's Liza is the weakest of the 
principals; she is inclined to overdo 
emotionally, and she is not able to keep 
her voice in line in the bigger moments. 
Concert Hall's Liza also is less than ideal, 
but of the two she is preferable. The 
first soprano-alto duet is given a_ nice 
touch by the accompaniment played on 
the harpsichord. P.M, 
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TIGRANIAN: David-Beg; Nar Hovhan- 
nessian (David-Beg); Arem Samuelian 
(Stepan Shaumian); Kohar Kasbarian 
(Shushan); Avak Bedrosian (Santur); 
Miron Erkat (Vakhtang VI); 

Souren Tcha- 


Tatevik 
Sazandarian (Tamar); 
Karlo 
Margosian (Melik); Serge Berkundarian 


(Ahmedt); Avak Perchian (Tanutar); 


ghtzbanian (Persian Khan); 


Evgeni Okanov (Russian Envoy from 
Peter 1); Serge Kaloustian (Old War- 
rior); Aris Keshishian (Chief of the 
Palace Guard); Koar Keleshian (Ana- 
hit); Armenian State Theater Chorus 
and Orchestra conducted by Mikhail 
Tavrizian. Westminster set OPW- 
1203, two discs, $9.95. 
AWESTMINSTER'’S recent release of 
the opera Anush by the same Aram Ti- 
granian (1879-1950) must have awakened 
an encouraging response; otherwise it 
seems unlikely that the present work would 
be offered. David-Beg is a historical opera 
based on the struggles of the Armenians 
the kind of a 


subject Soviet composers delight in. I 


in the eighteenth century 


can well imagine that the music might 
warm the blood of the composer's com- 
patiiots, but we who do not understand 
the language hardly can be expected to 
respond in the same way. The opera was 
completed shortly before Tigranian's death 
and produced in December of that year, 
which may mean after he was gone. 
Anush, on the other hand, was begun 
around 1905, though Tigranian was not 
through polishing it until 1938! So we 
may take Anush to represent an earlier 
period, a point borne out by the more 
lyrical and vocally more effective music. 
Like its predecessor, this score is full of 
the kind of strains that Russian composers 
have taught us to recognize easily as 
eastern music; a good deal of the vocal 
writing is in this style. As for the per- 
formance, I cannot question its “‘right- 
ness’, nor would I deny that it sounds 
well enough. On the other hand the 
singers are not of the kind to give you 
little pleasant surprises. The recording 

hardly helps, for it is on the dull side. 
PLM. 

e 
TURINA: Cuentos de Espana, Op. 20 & 
47. Esteban Sanchez (piano). Capitol 
P-18039, $3.98. 

ATHE first series of Cuentos de Espana, 
Op. 20, composed in 1918, contain seven 
impressions of an imaginary trip through 
Spain. The titles of the individual selec- 
tions are: Salamanca (Before the Tower 
of the Clavero), Logrono (An Old Church), 
Valencia (Miramar), Murcia (In the 
Gardens of Murcia), Granada (The Path of 
the Alhambra), Malaga (La Caleta), and 
Barcelona (Rompeolas), The second series, 
dating from 1928, comprises seven pieces, 
all inspired by a single town, Cérdova, 
one of the chief cities of Andalusia, in the 
south of Spain. 
showing the influence of his teachers, 
Vincent d’Indy and Moritz Moszkowski, 


These miniature pieces, 


June, 1957 


represent Turina’s piano music at its best. 
Essentially he was a miniaturist, and these 
brief pieces contain some of his most char- 
acteristic Sanchez, a 
young Spanish pianist, has a rather hard, 
brilliant tone that is well suited to this 
colorful 


music. Esteban 


repertory. He has been ac- 
corded an excellent recording. R.R. 


® 
VERDI: Un Ballo in Maschera; 
Meneghini Callas (Amelia); 


Maria 
Eugenia 
Barbieri (UI- 

rica); Giuseppe di Stefano (Riccardo); 

Renato (Judge; 

Tito Gobbi (Renato); 

(Silvano); Silvio Maionica (Samuel); 

Nicola Zaccaria Scala 

Chorus and Orchestra, conducted by 

Antonio Votto. Angel set 3557, three 

discs, $15.94 or $10.44. 

Toscanini, NBC Victor LM-6112 
AAS a recording this is unquestionably 
the best “Ballo in Maschera”’ yet issued. 


Ratti (Oscar); Fedora 


Ercolani Servant); 
Ezio Giordano 


(Tom); La 


It is also a vital, well-paced performance, 
one that does considerable credit to its 
conductor. Some of the singing is ex- 
Callas 
sings always proficiently, sometimes quite 
beautifully, but there are also moments 
when her tone is not attractive. 


ceptional; some, however, not so. 


Hers is 
somehow not really the right voice for the 
music. Di Stefano, on the other hand, is 
in his element, and in what seems to be 
currently his best form. For the most 
part he sounds very well, though he has a 
habit nowadays of thinning his voice in 
the upper regions so that it does not quite 
match the lower parts. He should watch 

He should also 
curb his tendency to slide. 


the evenness of his scale. 
Barbieri, 
who was the Ulrica in the old Victor set, 
is not so fresh in voice this time; in fact 
she is quite unsteady. Ratti does a fairly 
satisfactory job as Oscar, though she 
sounds not only young but immature. 
Her high voice is quite thin and inclined 
to be shrill. 
compensated for by Gobbi, a real artist 


But ail this unevenness is 


who knows how to make every word and 
tone count. His Eri tu is really bitter. 
The conspirators are good, as are the 
chorus and orchestra. Satisfactory or 
no, Callas may well be the best Amelia in 
records (not counting Milanov in Victor's 
Highlights) and certainly di Stefano is 
not far behind his competition, though 
Gigli was in fine fettle when the old Victor 
set was made, and Peerce does a good job 
for Toscanini. P.L.M. 
2 
VIVALDI: Concerto in C for 2 Flutes 
and Cembalo; TELEMANN:  Con- 
certo in A Minor and Concerto in B 
Flat for 2 Flutes, 2 Violins, Viola, Bass 
and Cembalo; Philharmusica 
Symphony conducted by Paul Anger. 
HAYDN: Flute Concerto in D; Scheck- 
Wenzinger Chamber Group. 
UR-8005, $3.98. 


Barwahser 


Vienna 


Urania 


Epic LC-3075 
ATHE Vivaldi and the Telemann appear 
here in their only currently available 


recorded versions. It is good to have 





If you are interested in 


CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 


.. . or would like to learn about it— 


this is your opportunity. Nowhere are 
the exciting sounds and brilliant techniques 
of modern composers reproduced and in- 
terpreted as they are in exclusive FIRST 
EDITION RECORDS. These are first record- 
ings of newly commissioned symphonic 
works by the world’s master composers— 
played superbly and flawlessly recorded 
in high-fidelity by the renowned 

LOUISVILLE ORCHESTRA 
Robert Whitney, Conductor 

These “collector's item” recordings are en- 
gineered by Columbia Masterworks tech- 
nicians. All are contemporary music, with 
the composer working closely with the 
orchestra to achieve a true and sensitive 
interpretation. Available from the Society 
only, they represent a priceless collection 
of new, exciting music . . . the finest ex- 
pressions of living composers the world over. 


OFFER LIMITED—SEND TODAY FOR 
@ @ INFORMATION ON FREE TRIAL RECORDS @ @ 
LOUISVILLE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 
Dept. C-5, 830 S. 4th St., Louisville 3, Ky. 
Please send me free, complete information oa ex- 
clusive First Edition Records and free record offer. 





a 

Address. 

City siisieiiiiiaeiiaailiila State 

these charming compositions around, 
albeit in only adequate performances. 


The soloists are not named, which is 
probably just as well—they do not seem 
The in- 
tonation of the flutes especially is some- 
what less than perfect, although they 
produce a 


to me to be first-class virtuosi. 


wonderfully mellow sound 
suggesting that wooden instruments were 
used. The Haydn is a re-pressing but the 

engineering elsewhere is superb. 
D.H.M. 

as 

VIVALDI: Les 4 Saisons (‘The Four 
Seasons’’), Op. 8; Bacchetta 


(violin), Denyse Gouarne and Robert 


Tino 

Veyron-Lacroix (clavecin); Ensemble 

Instrumental Sinfonia 
Jean Witold. London 
TWV-91157, $4.98. 

Ayo, I Musici Epic LC-3216 

AWHAT with seven competitive versions 

currently 


conducted by 
International 


additional _re- 
cording of Vivaldi’s programmatic master- 
piece must have strong assets indeed to 
supersede the best of its predecessors. 


available, an 


This one does not. The performance for 
the most part is perfunctory and stolid. 
The violin soloist frequently suffers from 
poor intonation. The sound of the strings 
is rather harsh, and the treble has to be 
reduced somewhat to make the reproduc- 
tion acceptable. There is also considerable 
rumble and background noise (traffic?) 
which may be heard during the quieter 


—I.K. 


moments of the music. 
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My Songs: I/'ll make me a man; 
Let my people go!; Deep river; Lit’! 
David play on your Harp; Dry bones; 


Give-a way, Jordan; Two wings; A 


g 
witness; In-a dat mornin’; You 
must come in by and through the 
Lamb; Steal away; Dream of Heaven 
Going up to heaven, You're tired, 


child; Lord, is this heaven?; Didn't 
my Lord deliver Daniel?; I'm trou- 
hled, Heaven 
Reginald Boardman 
guard VRS-494, $4.98 


Roland Haves (tenor 


piano Van- 


ABBY the encvclopedias Roland Haves 
will be 70 this menth. Perhaps tae most 
remarkable thing about the perform- 


inces on this disc is that they call for 


so little apology Haves was the first 
singer of his race to build an interna- 
tional reputation, not only as an inter- 


preter of the songs that were his 
heritage but as one of the finest lieder 
singers of his time. Not unnaturally, 
it the present stage ol his career his 
voice responds better for him some 
days than others, but he has not lost 
the power to put his messages over, to 
stir his audiences profoundly. In this 
program of spirituals, all of which 
have been very close to him throughout 
his life, he is complete master of his 


me and in his delivery he seems to 





be talking to each one of us individually, 
Manv of the songs are long familiar to 
us but, partly by dispensing with the 
well-known arrangements and partly 
bv his own gift for re-creation, he makes 
them all sound new Interestingly 
enough, early in his career he recorded 
Steal away and Go down, M Let my 
people go) in the Brown and Burleigh 
harmonizations: his own arrangements 
ised here are something quite different 


but the voice quality is steadfastly the 


same The last group of six songs is 


arranged as a cycle representing the 


arrival in Heaven of a world-weary 
soul Put together in this way, the 
spirituals take on added poignancy 


Boardman, who has accompanied Hayes 
t 
for sO many vears, once again delights 


with | 


is beautifully matched piano 








playing. The sound throughout is well 
balanced P.L.M 
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Die Meisteroperette: Excerpts 
from operettas by Johann Strauss, 
Eysler, Schrimmel, Lorenz, Benatzky, 

Sonja Schéner 


Herbert Ernst Groh (tenor), 


Gruber, Sieczvnski, et 
soprano 
ind others, with chorus and orchestra 
conducted by Hansegeorg Otto Lon- 
don Telefunken LGX-66046, $2.49 
ATHIS is the kind of potpourri in which 
one thing leads to another; the orchestra 


keeps up a continuous stream ol music 


mostly waltzes——and the singers drop by 
ind sing their favorite melodies in lilting 
stvle. The first side, all Johann Strauss, 
reminds us of many an_ incomparable 


tune; on the second the hits range down 


the ve 


rs to more recent successes. 
Nothing to take seriously here. Whether 
or not so intended, the record undoubtedly 

will be used as ‘‘music to talk against”’. 
P.L.M. 

* 

Songs of Erin: The Weaving Song; 
The quiet land of Erin; I wish I had the 


shepherd's amb; The Bonny Boy; 
Aililiu na gamha; She moved through 
the fair; The Spanish Lady; Eileen 
Aroon; The Spinning Wheel; Dileen 
) Deamhas: Londonderry Ar; I have 

bonnet trim'’d with blue; Castle of 
Dromore: Vext Varket Day; My 
Lagan Low Ceol an Phiobaire; Fill, 

a run o (\O come back, my love 


Ballynure Ballad; Mary O'Hara with 

harp. London LL-1572, $3.98 
AMISS O'HARA is a very young singer 
from the West of Ireland Her fresh, 
pure, and refreshing voice and her simple, 
unattected stvle are delightful in the folk 
tunes she sings. Some are in Gaelic, some 
in English. Asa harpist she has attempted 
to recapture the old Bardic style of plaving 
What she does is always tasteful and ef- 
lective I like espe tally the songs 
Eileen Aroon and The Spinning Wheel. 
It is in the more cultivated arrangement 
of the Londonderry Air, in which she uses 
the Weatherly text—Danny Boy—that she 
is less convincing, for here she feels she 
must be a bit artv, or at least ‘“‘concerti- 
fied."’ For the most part, however, sim- 
plicity is the order of the day P.L.M 

* 

Famous Baritone Arias: Ofe//o—Credo; 

Trovatore—lIl balen (Nerdi); Hamlet 


O vin disspie la tristesse Thomas 
Traviata—Di Provenza il mar (Verdi); 

Barbiere di Siviglia—Largo al factotum 
Rossini); Andrea Chenier—Nemico del- 


la patria (Giordano): Hérodiade Vision 
fugitive Massenet A fricana—Ada- 
mastor, re de onde profonde Mever- 
beer); Zasa-Zaca, piccola zingara (Leon- 
cavallo Rigoletto—Pari siamo; Corti- 
giant, vil raccza dannata (Verdi): Robert 
Merrill (baritone) with Rome Opera 
House Orchestra conducted by Vin- 
cenzo Bellezza and Jonel Perlea RCA 
Victor LM-2086, $3.98 
AMERRILL revels in the sheer round- 
ness and volume of his voice throughout 


this not very imaginative program. The 


end result is a complete and definite im- 
pression of the singer, his strength and his 
weaknesses. For with all the fine vibrant 
singing to which he treats us, he does little 
to differentiate between one opera char- 
acter and another. Indeed, between one 
composer and another. Only once does he 
leave the dead level which he has set for 
himself—in the Hamlet drinking song, and 
here it is a sense of strain that strikes us, 
is though the singer were tiring. De- 
cidedly, for Merrill fans only P.L.M 
e 

The Weavers at Carnegie Hall: 
Darling Corey; Kisses sweeter than wine; 
Pay me my money down; Greensleeves; 
Rock Island Line; Around the world 

Flop-eared Mule; Bright shines the 
moon; Artsa Aleinu; Hey, li-lee hey 
li-lee lo Wimoneh; Venga Jaleo; 
Suliram; Sholem Chavarim; Lonesome 
Traveller (Hays); I Know where I'm 
going (Gilbert); Woody's Rag and 900 
Miles (Seeger); Sixteen Tons (Heller- 
man); Follow the drinking gourd (See- 
ger); When the Saints Go Marching In; 
I've got a home in that rock; Hush little 
baby; Go where I send thee; Goodnight 
Irene; The Weavers (Pete Seeger; 
Ronnie Gilbert; Lee Hays; Fred 
Hellerman). Vanguard VRS-9010, $4.98. 

ATHIS is a recording of a highly popular 

Carnegie Hall program given on Christmas 

Eve, 1955, complete with enough of the 

thunderous applause to give a good idea 

of the success of the occasion. The per- 
formers have worked long and spon- 
taneously together, and they have few 
equals in teamwork today. Their stock 
in trade is an easy, offhand style assorting 
well with their repertoire and their unin- 
hibited approach to it. They sing and 
play quite frankly in the modern manner, 
making no apologies for any changes or 
adaptations either in words or music. 
rhis, as they quite justifiably maintain, 
is the way with true folk singers; it is 
surely the way to avoid becoming stereo- 
typed rhere is a little spoken byplay 
over Pete Seeger’s performance of Green- 
sleeves on the recorder—he cannot bring 
himself to sing such stupid words—and 
then the old Elizabethan favorite finds 
its way into Rock Island Line. The record 
will surely be widely enjoved. P.L.M. 
- 

Greetings from Tyrol: \arches, waltzes, 
songs, etc.; Die Engelkinder and Engel 
Family. Vox VX-25290, $3.98. 

ATHE Engelkinder might be described 

as “the poor man’s Trapp Family”, for 

here is music-making in an Austrian house- 
hold, but it is on a less exalted level than 
that of the famous Trapps. We are told 
that Engels also indulge on occasion in 

Renaissance polyphony, but that they are 

best in the more folksy kind of fare pre- 

sented here. There are polkas, marches, 
waltzes, Tyrol songs and the rest, all done 
by a group to the manner born, playing 

a variety of instruments, and all presented 


with tremendous zest. —P.L.M. 


The American Record Guide 
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“Unlikely Corners” 


; HY NOT LOOK below the surface occasionally and find out what it is 
in the direct appeal of the popular tune which makes the audience 
go home whistling; to see if there is not some artistic impulse hidden 


in unlikely corners. . . 


ATAKING UP where I left off last month, 
namely with the neglected composers of popular 
songs who recently came into some small recogni 
tion by way of long-play anthologies of their works, 
I might go a step further and attempt to bring 
some attention to the works of first-rate composers 
of fine songs who deserve to be beller known. I 
shall, in short, be reviewing non-existent records, 
hoping that some enterprising A & R man might, 
for a moment, take his mind off the buck and think 
a bit of the public good. Or is that too much to 
ask? 

The last month a goodly pile of records accumu 
lated on my desk, slick chicks chirping songs 
mainly, that need never have been made. There 
seemed little point to them specifically because 
neither the girls nor their choice of material had 
anything of value to offer. And too often a good 
song is massacred by the mannerisms, gimmicks 
and gadgets of the vocalist, orchestration and 
recording engineers respectively, I won't even 
attempt to go into the myriad mood music sets 
which, and here's another gratis suggestion to an 
A & R man, could be boxed and issued under the 
title ‘Music to Be Quite Sick By”. 

Meanwhile there is merely a trickle, if that, of 
the works of such fine composers as Kay Swift. 





Not unrecorded, but... 


Vernon Duke, and Vincent Youmans. Their 
catalogues need further exploration by the record 
companies. Possibly their songs are not “com 
mercial’’, whatever that means. (It may mean that 
they are musically superior and won't catch on like 
the most recent tuneful public nuisance.) The 
songs of Miss Swift, Duke, and Youmans belong 
on the same level as those by Kern, Gershwin, 
Arlen, and Rodgers. 
the public can absorb only so much of the “class” 


Possibly the theory is that 


which is supplied by the better known composers. 
But why is it that even these are represented by 
the same old songs? 

Take Kay Swift. She isn't unrecorded, but if 
it isn't Fine and Dandy, a rhythm song, it’s Can't 
We Be Friends?, a quizzical ballad. The first song 


June, 1957 


-Ralph Vaughan Williams 


is from the 1930 hit of the same title, but this 
score also has Can This Be Love?, I'll Hit a New 
High, The Things I Can't Seem to Forget, and the 
intriguingly titled Let's Go Eat Worms in the Garden 
Harold Arlen remembers Miss Swift's High Among 
the Chimney Pots from the “9:15 Revue” with 
enthusiasm. There are others: Forever and a Day, 
A Moonlight Memory, and the more recent Sage 
brush Lullaby. 

Kay Swift studied composition with Charles 
Martin Loeffler. She is also an accomplished 
pianist (she played duets with George Gershwin) 
and has written many pieces for the piano as well 
as a ballet and other larger works. She composed 
the music to Cornelia Otis Skinner's ‘‘Paris '90"’. 
And there is the delightful set of children's songs, 
Reaching for the Brass Ring. which has been suc 
cessfully performed by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
and which exists on tape, sung by Louise Carlyle 
accompanied by an orchestra conducted by Robert 
Russell Bennett. 

Vernon Duke has recently dropped his alter 
ego “Vladimir Dukelsy 
symphonies, sonatas, etc., while Duke turned out 
April in Paris and I Can't Get Started. These two 
songs, along with the popular Autumn in New York 


, who had been composing 


and possibly Jsland in the West Indies just about 
exhausts our familiarity with the songs of Vernon 
Duke, give or take a couple from the show “Cabin 
in The Sky". But there is more 

Like Miss Swift, Duke is a well educated musi 
cian, and this is evident in the songs he writes 
They are not self-consciously high-brow, but they 
are concocted with an ear cocked in the direction of 
experiment and an intelligence that recognizes the 
existence of form without falling into the clichés of 
formula (which is equally true for the songs of Kay 
Swift and Vincent Youmans). Duke has songs like 
Words Without Music, Suddenly, What Is there To 
Say?, among others. He supplied the score for 
Bette Davis’ disaster ‘‘Two’s Company” (recorded 
by RCA, but hard to come by now) which had a 
wonderful song in Roundabout (originally from 
another show that never came to Broadway 
“Sweet Bye and Bye’. Another recent show with 
a number of songs by Duke was “The Littlest 
Revue" (Epic LN-3275) comprised of songs from 
several unproduced, or unsuccessful, shows. But 
Summer Is A’Comin’ In (from ‘‘The Lady Comes 
Across’’, which didn't go) is a wonderful invention 
for which the late John Latouche wrote one of his 
best lyrics. 

Duke's problem has consistently been duple: 
his songs are well written and his shows, with rare 
exceptions, have had book trouble. But this does 
not make the songs the lesser for all that: for 
example there is no album of songs from “Cabin 
In The Sky”, nor of ‘Sadie Thompson" (one song, 
The Love I Long For, was popular at the time), nor 
yet is there a worthy album devoted to The Music 
Of Vernon Duke. There should be. 

Vincent Youmans, who died of tuberculosis 
in 1946, was so richly gifted a talent it is remarkable 
that his is not a household name in this country. 
It may be that his songs (about a dozen are truly 
popular) are known, but the name of the composer 
isn't. Kostelanetz in his album survey of You 
mans (Columbia CL-743) pretty well covers the 
“setandard’’ Youmans: Tea For Two, Time On My 
Hands, Great Day, More Than You Know, Carioca, 
Orchids In The Moonlight, etc 


Youmans’ melodies were as spare as his person 


and as neat and fastidious and free of ornament 
\ film of two years ago, “Hit the Deck", might 
have revived an interest in Youmane had it been 
a better film; still its dozen Youmans songs were 
worth sitting through (and hearing, for M-G-M 
released the sound track on E-3163. Consider the 
songs: Hallelujah, Sometimes I'm Happy, Why 
Oh Why, More Than You Know, and the appealing 
Keepin’ Myself For You). But this just about 
covers the Youmans record library, sad to report 

Youmans was a complex and interesting per 
sonality whose musical ambitions were never com 
pletely fulfilled by Broadway's outlets. The classi 
cal simplicity of his songs, the melodic originality 
the pure musical quality of his work are proof of 
this. And in the final years of his life, Youmans 
studied music seriously in preparation for writing 
the big works which, he said, went into “the 
trunk" along with the songs he was writing during 
the last decade of his life. There is no agreement 
on the existence of the trunk; until that mystery 
is solved there are still many fine Youmans songs 
that remain to be discovered. 

Take J Want A Man from “Rainbow", which 
came to a no-good end in 1928. Here is a great song. 
hauntingly memorable, which may have inspired 
Zelda Fitzgerald's observation in her novel about 
the twenties: ‘‘Youmans wrote the music for those 
twilights.”’ 

Youmans’ last Broadway show, “Through The 
Years” (a 1932 musical version of ‘Smiling Through") 
had songs like Through The Years, You're Every 
where, and Drums in My Heart—songs which gen 
erally appear on recital programs. The following 
year Youmans wrote his only film score for “‘Flying 
Down to Rio’. Four songs only with charac 
teristic Youmans frugality, and all good: The 
Carioca, Music Makes Me, Orchids in the Moonlight, 
and Flying Down to Rio. This is the filmusical that 
began the Astaire-Rogers cycle. But for Youmans 
it was an end—dunless, of course, the trunk really 
exists. 

Meanwhile a study of the scores of “No, No, 
Nanette", “Great Day", “‘Smiles’’, and even the 
early “‘Two Little Girls in Blue” and “‘Wildflower’’, 
would unearth a treasure of some of the best songs 
we have never heard. These are accessible, but 
remain in the trunk of “commercialism”, which 
might just as well be a waste basket, which is its 
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OPERA 





GLINKA: 
Russlan & Ludmilla 


sung in Russian) 


Firsova, Verbitskaya, Petrov, Gavrushov; Bolshoi Theatre Chorus 
and Orchestra; Kondrashin cond. 


“Opera lovers will find Russlan and Ludmilla a fascinating novelty, a fine per- 
formance . . most impressive . . Westminster's recorded sound is of splendidly 
life-like quality.” N.Y. TIMES 

Complete opera, full Russian and English texts OPW 1401 
(Also available separately on OPW 11003/4/5/6) 





MOUSSORGSKY: 


The Marriage 


(sung in Russian) 





RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF: | 


The Tsar's Bride 


(sung in Russian) 


Soloists, State Radio Orchestra of the USSR. Kovalev cond. 

Of this setting of Gogol’s play SATURDAY REVIEW says: “I think knowl- 
edge of Moussorgsky’s music is incomplete without this work. Since it is 
seldom performed we should be grateful for this excellent rendition.” 
Complete opera, full Russian and English texts OPW 1202 





Chavdar, Rudenko, Grishko, Belinnik; Kiev Taras Shevchenko Theatre 
Chorus and Orchestra; Piradov cond. 

‘a happy event — a fine combination of superb singing and excellent engineer- 
ing. If you like deep, rich choruses, you will find them here. The soloists, 
too, are singers of top rank.” WASHINGTON, D.C. NEWS 

Complete opera, full Russian and English texts OPW 1301 
(Also available separately on OPW 11007/8/9) 





TIGRANIAN: 
Anush 


sung in Armenian) 


Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra of the Armenian State Theatre of 
Opera and Ballet; Tavrizian cond. 

“Superbly recorded with a sparkling verisimilitude, this very Oriental-sound- 
ing opera will undoubtedly delight . .” says HIGH FIDELITY of this Armen- 
ian folk opera. 

Complete opera OPW 1302 
(Also available separately on OPW 11010/11/12) 





TIGRANIAN: 
David-Beg 


(sung in Armenian) 


Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra of the Armenian State Theatre of 
Opera and Ballet; Tavrizian cond. 

The story of David-Beg, Armenia's national hero, in a colorful, exotic score 
by Armenia s most famous composer 


OPW 1203 





TCHAIKOVSKY: 


Eugene Onegin 


sung in Russian) 


Vishnevskaya, Verbitskaya, Belov, Lemshev; Chorus and Orchestra 
of the Bolshoi Theatre; Khaikin cond. 


The finest performance on records of Tchaikovsky's melodious masterpiece. 
Complete opera, full Russian and English texts OPW 1303 





TCHAIKOVSKY: 


The Sorceress 
(‘Charodeika’’) 


(sung in Russian) 


Sokolova, Kisselev, Borissenko, Nelepp; Chorus of the State Radio, 
Orchestra of the Moscow Philharmonic; Samosud cond. 


Tuneful and romantic music, this major work by the great Russian composer 
is rarely heard. A treat for opera collectors. 


Complete opera, full Russian and English texts OPW 1402 





DANKEVICH: 
Bogdan Khmelnitski 


sung in Ukrainian) 


Rudenko, Grishko, Gmyria, Borischenko; Kiev Taras Shevchenko 
Theatre Chorus and Orchestra; Piradov cond. 


A melodious, richly orchestrated work celebrating the Ukraine's liberation 
from Poland under the great leader, Bogdan Khmelnitski. 


Complete opera, full Ukrainian and English texts OPW 1403 





GAY: 
The Beggar's Opera 


sung in English) 


Noble, Prietto, Lipton, Jones, Westbury, Camburn, McAlpine; Argo 
Chamber Ensemble; Richard Austin cond. 

“Another orchid to Westminster for a definitive recording of an ever-fresh 
masterpiece’ says HI-FI MUSIC AT HOME of this delightful forerunner 
of Three Penny Opera 


Complete, with full text OPW 1201 











